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RECENT SCIENCE. 


I. UNSUSPECTED RADIATIONS, 


I. 


The sensation created five years ago 
by the discovery of the Réntgen rays 
had hardly begun to subside, and the 
patient, minute exploration of the new- 
ly-opened field was only just beginning 
when new discoveries of for- 
merly unsuspected radiations came to 
add to the already great complexity of 
the phenomena, upsetting the provis- 
ional generalizations, raising new prob- 
lems, and preparing the mind for fur- 
ther discoveries of a still more puz- 
zling character. At the present 
time the physicist has to account for 
not only the kathode and the X or 
Réntgen rays, but also for the “secon- 
dary” or “S-rays” of Sagnac, the “Gold- 
stein rays,” the “Becquerel rays,” and, 
in fact, for all the radiations belonging 
to the immense borderland between 
electricity and light. Nay, most fun- 
damental questions concerning the inti- 
mate structure of matter are being 
raised in connection with these investi- 
gations; and the physicist cannot elude 
them any longer, because one of his 
most important principles, established 
by Carnot, and generally recognized 
since, seems also to require revision, or 
has, at least to receive a new interpre- 


tation. 





II, INsEcTs AND MALARIA, 


So many different “rays” are now un- 
der consideration that it is necessary to 
begin by well defining them in a few 
words, even at the risk of repeating 
things already said in these pages and 
generally known. The “vacuum tube” 
is the starting point for all new radia- 
tions, and in its simplest form it is as 
is known, a sealed glass tube, out of 
which the air has been pumped, and 
which has at each end a piece of plati- 
num wire passed through the glass 
and entering the tube. When these two 
wires are connected with the two poles 
of an induction coil, or the electrodes 
of an influence electrical machine, or a 
powerful battery, they become poles 
themselves. The tube begins to glow 
with a beautiful light, and a stream of 
luminous matter flows from its nega- 
tive pole—the kathode—to the positive 
pole. These are the “kathode rays,” the 
detailed exploration of which was be- 
gun years ago by Hittorf, but won a 
special interest when Crookes took 
them in hand, and once more when the 
Hungarian Professor Lenard began to 
study them in the years 1893-95. It is 
evident that the glass tube may be 
given any shape that is found conven- 
ient for some special purpose, and that 
the degree of exhaustion of air (or of 
any other gas with which the vess-" 
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was filled before exhaustion), the forms 
and the disposition of the two poles, as 
also all other details of construction, 
may be varied at will, according to the 
experiments which are intended to be 
made. Now, if such a tube be placed 
inside a black cardboard muff which 
intercepts its light, and if it be brought 
into a dark room near to a screen paint- 
ed with some phosphorescent substance, 
this substance begins to glow, although 
no visible light is falling upon it. If 
a wire be placed between the tube and 
the screen, its shadow appears on the 
screen, and if the hand be placed in- 
stead of the wire, dark shadows of the 
bones, but almost none of the flesh, are 
projected; a thick book gives, however, 
no shadow at all; it is transparent for 
these rays. Some radiations, proceed- 
ing along straight lines, must conse- 
quently issue from the tube and pass 
through the cardboard muff. Like 
light, they make the phosphorescent 
screen glow, move in straight lines (as 
they give shadows), and decompose the 
salts of the photographic film; put they 
are invisible and pass through such 
bodies as are opaque for ordinary light. 
These are the X or “Rintgen rays.” 
Various secondary rays originate 
from them. If the Réntgen rays meet 
a metallic mirror, they are not reflected 
by it, but simply diffused—that is, 
thrown irregularly in all directions; 
and, although they do not pass through 
metals as a rule, they may be made 
strong and penetrating enough to pass 
through thin metallic plates. But in 
both cases they will acquire some new 
properties which will depend upon the 
metal which has diffused them or 
through which they have passed. Some 
new radiations will be added to them, 
and these radiations were named “sec- 
ondary rays,” or “S rays,” by M. Sag- 
nac, who discovered them. On the 
other hand, if kathode rays have been 
passed through a perforated metallic 
plate, they also get altered, and in this 
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case they will sometimes be named 
“Goldstein rays.” And, finally, there isa 
wide set of extremely interesting (also 
invisible) radiations emitted by phos- 
phorescent substances. They were dis- 


covered by H. Becquerel, and are 
named now “Becquerel rays,” or “Ura- 
nium rays.” More will be said of them 
presently. 

This is, then, the world of radiations, 
the very existence of which was mostly 
unsuspected five years ago, and which 
have to be explained—the difficulty be- 
ing in that they link together the Hert- 
zian waves which are now used for 
wireless telegraphy, the visible light, 
the invisible radiations in the ultra-red 
and the ultra-violet parts of the spec- 
trum, to so-called “actinic” glow of 
various substances placed in the violet 
portion of the spectrum, and many 
other phenomena. Light, electricity, 
magnetism and the molecular move- 
ments of gases, liquids and solids—all 
these formerly separated chapters of 
Physics have thus been brought into a 
most intimate connection and huddled 
together by these wonderful radiations. 

Thousands of most delicate experi- 
ments have been made, and hundreds 
of papers have been written, during the 
last five years, in order to determine the 
properties and the constitution of these 
different sorts of rays. Various hy- 
potheses have been advocated, and yet 
scientific opinion is still hesitating, 
the more so as new discoveries are 
made all the time, and they show that 
we are not yet the masters of 
the whole’ series of phenomena 
brought under our notice. Upon 
one point only—and a very important 
one—a certain consensus of opinion be- 
gins to be established, namely, as to 
the kathode rays. Most explorers, in- 
cluding Lenard,’ begin to be won to 
the idea that the kathode rays are the 
paths of very minute particles of mat- 
ter which are thrown at a very great 
1 Annalen der Physik, 1898, vol. Ixiv. p 279. 
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speed from the surface of the kathode 
and are loaded with electricity. Even 
under ordinary conditions, when an 
electric discharge takes place between 
one metallic electrode and the other, 
under the ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure in a room, we see that most min- 
ute particles of the metal are torn off 
the negative electrode (the kathode) 
and are transported in the electric 
spark. Molecules of air join in the 
stream, creating the well-known “elec- 
tric wind,” and the air-path of the 
electric spark becomes electrified to 
some extent, the more so when the 
discharge takes place in the extremely 
rarefied medium of a vacuum tube.’ In 
this case the molecules of the rarefied 
gas, as also the metallic particles join- 
ing the current are transported, at a 
much greater speed, and we see them 
as a cone of light. 

That kathode rays are real streams of 
particles of matter seemed very prob- 
able already in 1896, when the subject 
was discussed in these pages.* Recent 
researches tend to confirm more and 
more this idea. They act asa _ real 
molecular or atomic bombardment, and 
they heat the objects they fall upon; 
thus, a thin lamella of glass which is 
placed in their path will be molten.‘ It 
is also known from Crookes’s experi- 
ments that when a little mill is placed 
so as to receive them on its wings, it 
is set in motion; and a_ back-current 
seems to be originated at the same time, 
as has been demonstrated by Swinton.° 
They are deflected from their straight 
path by a magnet and are twisted along 


21 chiefly follow here Professor J. J. Thomson, 
who has explained his views in several articles 
(Philosophical Magazine, October 1897, vol. xliv. 
5th series, p. 293; 1898, vol. xlvi p. 528; 1899, 
vol. xlviii p. 547. Also Nature, 1898, vol. lviii 
p. 8; 1900, vol. Ixii p. 31); and also Dr. L. 
Zehnder, the author of a Mechanik des Weltalls 
(1897), in his address before the Freiburg Natural 
History Society in 1898. 

%“Recent Science,” in the Nineteenth Century, 
March 1896. 
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the lines of force. Besides, a weak 
electrostatic force has upon them the 
same effect, showing that they are 


electrified negatively. Perrin’ and 
others who followed him have proved 
that these rays carry negative electric- 
ity with them. If they are taken out 
of the vacuum tube in which they origi- 
nated to another tube, and are made 
there to fall upon an electroscope, they 
discharge it. Negative electricity can- 
not be separated from them; it follows 
with them when they are deflected by a 
magnet; it is their property—not some- 
thing added to them. 

Moreover, it was already noticed by 
Crookes, and confirmed since by Pro- 
fessor Thomson, that most of their 
properties do not depend upon the na- 
ture of the gas—air, oxygen, hydrogen, 
etce.—with which the tube was filled 
first, and of which a minute quantity 
always remains in the tube. They ap- 
pear as a property of matter altogether 
rather than a property of this or that 
gas. And when attempts were lately 
made to measure the sizes of the par- 
ticles which are carried in the kathode 
rays, it was found that they are ex- 
tremely minute—much smaller than the 
probable size of atoms—while the 
charges of electricity which they carry 
with them are relatively great." 

All these facts have brought Profes- 
sor J. J. Thomson to the conclusion that 
the matter which is carried in the kath- 
ode rays, is not ordinary matter, such 
as we know it in our every day chemi- 


_cal experience, but matter in a state of 


a high dissociation. We know that the 


* Golstein’s researches into the compound nature 
of the kathode rays and their effects deserve a 
special notice. They are published in several 
issues of the Annalen der Physik for the last 
few years. 

5 Swinton, in Philosophical Magazine, 1898, vol. 
xlvi p. 387; Broca, Comptes Rendus, 1899, vol. 
exxvili p. 356. 

* Annalen der Physik 1898, vol. Ixvi p. 1. 

TJ. J. Thomson, Philosophical Magazine, vol. 
xivi p. 528. 
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molecules of all bodies in nature consist 
of atoms; but even these atoms, small 
though they must be, are giants in com- 
parison with the particles transported 
in the kathode streams. Consequently, 
we must think that the atoms them- 
selves are dissociated in the intensive 
electric field. They divide into what 
‘we may call the primary atoms of 
some primary matter out of which the 
atoms of all chemical elements must be 
built up, and these primary atoms are 
carriers of electricity." Of course, not 
every molecule need be dissociated, 
and some experiments show that the 
number of dissociated molecules is real- 
ly very small in comparison with their 
total number. If one out of each three 
milliards of molecules is in a state of 
dissociation, this will do to account for 
the facts and the measurements which 
have been made, although many more 
molecules may have been dissociated in 
the kathode stream only to be recon- 
structed after having exchanged atoms 
with their neighbors. 

It must be said in favor of this hy- 
pothesis that dissociation under the ac- 
tion of violent electrical vibrations— 
i.e., the breaking up of molecules into 
ions, or elementary atoms carrying elec- 
tricity with them—is familiar to physi- 
cists. Besides, if we cannot yet specify 
what we mean by our atoms “carrying 
negative or positive electricity,” we 
may imagine that this means carrying 
a certain vibratory or, perhaps, spiral 
movement, or any other sort of motion 
which we prefer not to specify in order 
to avoid spreading conceptions which 
may prove to be erroneous. But we 
know for certain that gases, which usu- 
ally are no conductors of electricity, 
become conductors under the influence 





* Professor Thomson names them ‘‘corpuscles,"’ 
but this is hardly an appropriate name for such 
minute subdivisions of the atoms. To the biolo- 


gist it conveys an idea of organization; and in 
physics it was used formerly as a substitute for 
**molecules.’’ 
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of electric discharges, as also: of the 
ultra-violet light, or even after having 
passed through flames.. In such cases 
they become able to transport electric- 
ity—that is, some motion or some state 
unknown, which we name electricity— 
from one spot of space to another. A 
stream of dissociated and electrified 
particles of matter rushing in the kath- 
ode stream is thus a very probable ex- 
planation—the more so as_ similar 
streams are already admitted in order 
to explain the electro-chemical decom- 
position of salts and many properties 
of solutions.’ The kathode rays would 
then be “an electric dance of atoms 
along the lines of force,” as Villari and 
Righi have expressed it. 

One ‘question only must be asked: Is 
it necessary to suppose that the mole- 
cules are so dissociated as to set free 
the “primary matter” out of which the 
atoms of all elements are composed? 
Theoretically, there is no objection to 
this view. Modern science knows that 
the atoms—or the “chemical individ- 
uals,” as Mendeléeff would prefer to 
name them—are only treated as indivis- 
ible in the chemical processes in the 
same sense as molecules are (or rather 
were) treated as indivisible in physical 
processes. The modern physicist does 
not consider the atoms indivisible in 
the sense Democritus taught it, but in 
the sense in which the sun is an indi- 
vidual amid the boundless inter-stellar 
space. He is even inclined to admit 
that the atoms have a complicated 
structure and are vortex rings similar 
to rings of smoke (Lord Kelvin and 
Helmholtz), or minute systems similar 
to planetary systems (Mendeléeff).” 
The “dissociation of atoms” would 
therefore be admissible; but before ad- 


®“See “Recent Sci "in Ninet 
August 1892. and January 1894. 

1° Let me mention in connection with this a 
brilliant article by Mendeleeff on ‘‘Matter,’’ in 
the new Russian Encyclopaedic Dictionary pub- 
lished by Brochaus & Efron vol. vi p. 151. 


th Century, 


























mitting the ultimate dissociation advo- 
cated by J. J. Thomson, can we not 
find a simpler explanation? Several 
explorers are inclined to think so, and 
Dr. Villard points out one possible is- 
sue. The kathode rays are, in his opin- 
ion, mere streams of hydrogen atoms or 
molecules—the presence of this gas in 
all tubes, even the best exhausted, being 
explained by the particles of water 
sticking to the glass, or by the decom- 
position of the alkalies of the glass. 
One fact certainly speaks in favor of 
Villard’s view; a small copper oxide 
plate, being so placed as to receive the 
kathode rays, parts with its oxygen (is 
reduced) just as if it had been struck 
by a jet of hot hydrogen. Besides, the 
spots where the rays fall upon the glass 
of the tube are blackened, and these 
biack spots, again, are such as if they 
had undergone a hydrogen bombard- 
ment. Moreover, the spectroscope re- 
veals the hydrogen line in the glowing 
tubes.“ But all this, while proving the 
presence of hydrogen in the vacuum 
tubes, does not speak against the hy- 
pothesis of J. J. Thomson, which still 
remains, up till now, the most plausible 
explanation of the kathode rays. 

And yet one feels that the last word, 
even about these rays, has not yet been 
said. Dr. Joseph Larmor was quite 
right when he remarked, in his sug- 
gestive address delivered before the 
British Association at Bradford,” that 
the study of the electrical discharge in 
rarefied gases has conduced us to en- 
larged knowledge “of the fundamental 
relations in which the individual mole- 
cules stand to all electrical phenom- 
ena.” Up till now we took these phe- 
nomena in a block; we studied the sum 
total of the actions of an infinity of 
molecules in a certain direction. Now 
we are bound to question the molecule 


“Dr. P. Villard, in Revue Generale des 
Sciences 1899, vol. x. p. 101. 

12 Nature the 6th of October, 1900, vol Ixii p. 
449, gives it in full. 
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itself as to its speed, its behavior and 
its constitutive parts; and we find that 
a mobility of its component parts must 
be taken into account instead of the 
rigidity with which we formerly en- 
dowed it. 

The philosophical value of this new 
move in electrodynamics—the value of 
the principle of action being introduced 
into the theories of vibration of the for- 
merly “immaterial” zther—is immense, 
and it is sure to bear fruit in natural 
philosophy altogether. ther itself, 
after having resisted so long all at- 
tempts to seize its true characters, be- 
comes dissociated matter, filling space 
and upsetting many an old _ precon- 
ceived idea. No wonder, then, if it 
takes us some time before our views 
are settled upon these new phenomena, 
so full of unexpected revelations and 
philosophical consequences. 


If the kathode rays are in all proba- 
bility streams of dissociated molecules 
which are thrown off the kathode, what 
are then the Réntgen or X rays? They 
certainly originate from the former, 
either in the spot where they strike the 
glass or, what appears more correct, 
within the tube itself, in the kathode 
stream. But are both of the same na- 
ture? Réntgen himself indicates many 
points of resemblance between the two, 
and considers them in his third me- 
moir* as “phenomena probably of the 
same nature.” Lenard goes even a step 
further; he represents them both as 
parts of the same scale or of the same 
“magnetic spectrum;’ the X rays, 
which are not deflected by a magnet, 
being at one end of the scale, while a 
series of intermediate radiations con- 
nect them with the kathode rays occupy- 
ing the other end of the scale.“ Both 
provoke fluorescence, both produce sim- 


18 Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, 1897, p. 576; summed up in various 


“scientific reviews. 


1% Annalen der Physik, 1897, vol. Ixili p. 253. 
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ilar photographic and electric effects, 
and both have different degrees of 
penetration through opaque bodies, 
which depend upon the source of elec- 
tricity and the media through which 
they have passed. Moreover, the X 
rays are certainly not homogeneous, 
and consist of a variety of radiations. 

And yet the many analogies which 
have been noticed between the Rintgen 
rays and the ordinary light stand in 
opposition to a full assimilation of the 
X rays to the kathode streams; and the 
opinion that, like light, they are vibra- 
tions of the ether takes the upper 
hand.” These may be vibrations of a 
very short wave-length, perhaps a hun- 
dred times shorter than the waves of 
green light; or they may be “longitu- 
dinal vibrations,” as Lord Kelvin had 
suggested at the outset;* or, as Profes- 
sor J. J. Thomson thinks, they may be 
a mixture of vibrations of different 
sorts—“pulsations” of the zther, as he 
puts it—that is, something similar to 
what is called “a noise” in the theory 
of sound. 

Already in his second memoir Réint- 
gen had indicated that his rays dis- 
charge an electrified body, both direct- 
ly when they fall upon it, and by their 
action upon the surrounding air, which 
they render a conductor of electricity. 
This was an important remark, be- 
cause the researches of the previous 
four years had firmly established that 
the violet rays—i.e., the short waves 
of light—as well as the invisible ultra- 
violet radiations, have the very same 
effect. A link was thus established be- 
tween the problematic rays and com- 
mon light, and some of the best physi- 
cists (Lord Kelvin, Righi, Perrin, Gug- 


15 See Geitler’s objections against such an assim- 


different behavior to- 
(Annalen der Physik, 


flation, based upon their 
wards electrified bodies 


vol. Ixvi p. 65), to which it may be added that 
the heating effect of the first radiations is very 
much smaller than the same effect of the latter 
(E. Dorn); and compare these remarks with the 
anode current. the existence of which was main- 
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genheimer, Villari, Starke and many 
others) engaged in a minute experimen- 
tal work in order to specify these anal- 
ogies. The result was that the resem- 
blance between the X rays and the 
short-waved radiations of light was 
proved. 

A further confirmation of the same 
analogy was given by the discovery of 
the “secondary” and “tertiary” rays by 
the Paris professor, G. Sagnac.” He 
studied what becomes of the Réntgen 
rays when they strike different metallic 
surfaces. They are not reflected by 
them, but only diffused irregularly; 
however, this diffusion differs from re- 
flection, not only by its irregularity, 
but still more by the fact that the char- 
acter of the “secondary” radiations (or 
“tertiary,” if they have been diffused 
twice) is altered. They become more 
like ordinary light. Their power of 
penetration through opaque wood or 
the human flesh is diminished; and just 
as a phosphorescing surface which has 
been struck by ultra-violet radiations 
begins to glow with a yellow or green 
light—of a diminished wave-length, as 
G. G. Stokes had remarked it—so ‘also 
the diffused secondary radiations be- 
have as if they were of shorter wave- 
lengths than the rays which originated 
them. The space between the violet 
light and the Réntgen radiations is 
thus bridged over, their analogy with 
light becomes closer, and the hypothe- 
sis according to which they are treated 
as vibrations of the zether gains further 
support. 

Many other curious properties of the 
Roéntgen rays have been revealed dur- 
ing the last four years. The most in- 
teresting is that they are not quite “‘in- 


tained by Crookes since 1891. Swinton (Phil. 
Mag. 1898, xlvi p. 387) confirmed its existence, 
and Rieke (Ann. der Physik xlvi p. 954) has 
measured its energy. 

16 See Nineteenth Century, March 1896, where 
the meaning of this suggestion was explained. 

17 He gave an account of his researches in Revue 
Generale des Sciences, the 30th of April, 1898. 

















visible light.” When they are of a 
great intensity they become visible. 
However, the portions of our retina 
which areexcited by themare the periph- 
eral parts only, which contain more 
rods than the central parts lying op- 
posite the iris. The cones or those con- 
stituent parts of the retina which are 
supposed to convey to our brain the 
color sensations, are, on the contrary, 
but very slightly, if at all, irritated by 
the X rays.“ Then the more perfect is 
the vacuum in a Crookes tube, and 
consequently the greater is the electri- 
cal force required to originate 
Roéntgen rays, the more penetrating 
they are. In such cases they pass 
through metals, and Riéntgen himself 
has photographed bullets inside a 
double-barrelled Lefaucheux pistol, 
while other explorers have obtained 
radiograms with rays which had passed 
through an aluminum plate 1.4 inch 
thick, and even a cast-iron plate nearly 
one inch thick.” The inside of a watch 
which had a steel lid, the inner mech- 
anism of a lock, as also both sides of 
a bronze medal, were photographed in 
the same way; while, on the other hand, 
Goldstein obtained beautiful radio- 
grams showing the internal structure 
of a Nymphaea flower, of a hermit crab 
inside its shell, and so on.” 

But the chief progress was made 
with the medical application of the 
Réntgen rays. The half-mystical en- 
thusiasm of the first days, when they 
were supposed to provide a new cura- 
tive method, rapidly subsided. But 
their usefulness for ascertaining le- 
sions in the bones, and for the discov- 
ery of the actual position of strange 
bodies—bullets, needles and so on—in 
the human tissues, has grown in pro- 
portion as surgeons have learned better 
to handle them. 


18 Professor Elihu Thomson's address delivered 
before the American Association of Science in 
1899 (Science, 1899, vol. x p. 236; translated 


in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschan, xiv p. 685.) 
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The pernicious effects of the invisible 
rays on the skin are now eliminated by 
shortening the time of exposure which 
is required to obtain a good radiogram, 
and the morbid effects have been traced 
by Russian explorers (Danilevsky, Tar- 
khanoff) to electric radiations altogeth- 
er, rather than to the X rays them- 
selves. Formerly it required eighteen 
minutes to obtain a radiogram of the 
hand. Now, we are told that Dr. Don- 
ath obtains in two seconds a distinct 
radiogram of so difficult a subject as 
the shoulder and the chest; while Tesla 
with his powerful alternate currents 
could show distinct shadows at a dis- 
tance of 165 feet from the vacuum tube. 
In the hands of an able surgeon—as 
Professor E. Bergmann illustrated be- 
fore the Association of German Natu- 
ralists and Physicians in 1899—the X 
rays become a most precious means of 
exploration. The growth of the bones, 
from birth till matured age, could be 
studied with their aid, and the various 
causes which retard growth (rachitism, 
tuberculosis) or produce midgets could 
be ascertained. The fearful splintering 
of the bones by the modern bullets, and 
especially by the English Dum-Dum 
bullet, became known, and the radio- 
grams of Bruns showing the effects of 
the Dum-Dum provoked on the Conti- 
nent a unanimous indignation against 
this bullet. Many limbs were saved 
during the last Greek-Turkish War by 
Nasse and Kiittner continually resort- 
ing to radiography. So also in the 
Soudan War. In fractures of the knee- 
cap the Réntgen rays have proved sim- 
ply invaluable. But perhaps the best 
service they rendered was to demon- 
strate that in many cases it was far 
preferable to leave pellets of lead, small 
revolver bullets, and even Peabody- 
Martini bullets where they were lodged 
in the tissues instead of trying to get 


1* Radiguet, Sagnac, Hall Edwards. 
Max Levy, “‘Fortschritte der Rontgentech- 
nik,”’ reproduced in various periodicals. 
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them out. In fact, Dr. Bergmann’s ra- 
diograms prove that a bullet may some- 
times remain even in the lungs without 
occasioning any trouble. Such was the 
ease of a German soldier who had car- 
ried a bullet in his lungs for twenty- 
nine years, since 1871, without know- 
ing it. The German professor goes 
even so far as to maintain that there 
are cases when a small bullet lodged 
in the white mass of the brain will re- 
main there firmly imbedded, without 
producing any noticeable trouble, and 
that there is less danger in leaving it 
there than in extracting it. 

If Réntgen’s discovery had only the 
effect of alleviating so many human 
miseries, it would already rank among 
the great achievements of the century. 
But its profound effects upon natural 
philosophy are far from being yet ex- 
hausted. 


Every one knows the phosphorescent 
match-boxes provided with a white sur- 
face, which is usually protected from 
moisture by a glass, and glows in the 
darkness making the box visible at 
night. Sulphide of lime is generally 
used for making such glowing surfaces, 
but various compounds of barium, cal- 
cium, strontium, uranium and so on 
possess the same property of glowing 
in the dark after they have been exposed 
for some time to light. They are said, 
in this case, to “store up” light energy, 
which they give away afterwards; this 

_ was, at least, the explanation that used 
to be given some time ago." Now, it 
was in this rather neglected domain 


21The terms ‘‘phosphorescence’’ and ‘‘fluores- 
cence’’ are rather indiscriminately used to de- 
scribe glowing after an exposure to light, as the 
distinction between the two, proposed by Welde- 
mann, cannot be maintained any longer. Other 
causes may also provoke ‘‘luminescence:’’ the 
diamond glows after having been slightly heated, 
quartz after some rubbing, and gases when they 
are electrified. As to the many luminescent 
animals, such as the glow-worm, various marine 
animals and bacteria, we are not concerned with 
them now. * 
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that Henri Becquerel discovered the 
wonderful radiations which have re- 
ceived his name, and which, owing to 
the speculations they provoked as re- 
gards the theory of matter, have en- 
grossed for the last four years the at- 
tention of physicists, even more than 
the Réntgen rays themselves. 

It will be remembered that a phos- 
phorescent screen which began to glow 
in the proximity of a vacuum tube 
upon which Réntgen was experiment- 
ing led him to his memorable discovery. 
It was only natural, therefore, to see 
whether phosphorescent screens would 
not reinforce the X rays; and in the 
course of such experiments M. Henry 
noticed that a phosphorescent sulphide 
of zine gave up radiations which, like 
the Rintgen rays, would pass through 
black paper, and affect after that the 
photographic plate.“ M. Niewenglow- 
ski, also at Paris, made the same re- 
mark concerning a sulphide of lime 
previously exposed to light.” Then, at 
the next sitting of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, Henri Becquerel came for- 
ward with a work on the radiations 
emitted by phosphorescent substances,”* 
and this first work was followed by 
quite a number of papers, in which the 
new radiations were studied under all 
possible aspects. Becquerel was joined 
in his researches by many others, and 
especially by Mme. Skiodowska-Curie 
and her husband, M. Pierre Curie, who 
soon discovered with the aid of the new 
radiations, two new elements, and by 
this time the “Becquerel rays” have al- 
ready a bulky literature. During the 
past year nearly every week brought 
with it the discovery of some new and 


22 Comptes Rendus of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, the 10th of February 1896, vol. cxxii 
p. 812. 

23 Comptes Rendus of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, the 10th of February, 1896, vol. cxxii p. 886 

24 Comptes Rendus of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, the 24th of February, 1896, vol. cxxii, 
p. 420. Further communications in the same and 
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puzzling property of these radia- 
tions.” 

The main point of the discovery was 
that phosphorescent bodies emit not 
only the well-known glow, which is vis- 
ible to our eye, but also invisible radia- 
tions, similar to the Réntgen rays. 
Some salts of the metal uranium, and 
the metal itself, need not be exposed to 
light for more than one-hundredth part 
of a second to begin to glow, and long 
after the glow has disappeared they 
continue to send out the invisible radia- 
tions affecting the photographic film 
for months, and even years, as it ap- 
peared later on, even though the salt 
or the metal remained all the time in a 
closed box locked in a drawer in a dark 
room. The Becquerel radiations are thus 
quite different from phosphorescence or 
fluorescence. They are similar in nature 
to the kathode rays and the Réntgen 
rays, with one substantial difference 
only. In the vacuum tube we know the 
force—electricity—which supplies the 
energy for setting the atoms or the 
molecules of the gas into motion; while 
here we see no such source of energy— 
the radiations continue months and 
years after the phosphorescent body 
has seen the light, and there is no nota- 
ble diminution of its radiating activity. 
Besides, certain substances need not be 
influenced by light at all for sending 
out radiations, and this property be- 
longs, as it appeared later on, not only 
to phosphorescent bodies, but toa 
great variety of substances, organic 
and inorganic, so that one has to ask 
oneself whether the Becquerel radia- 
tions are not a property of matter al- 
together. 

The first experiments of Becquerel 
were these: A little lamina of the 


%° The literature of the subject is already im- 
mense. The main contributions to it will be 
found in Comptes Rendus, Philosophical Maga- 
zine, and Annalen der Physik. Excellent articles 
for the general reader appeared in Nature, the 
14th of June, 1900, and in Revue Generale des 
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double sulphide of uranium and potas- 
sium, which has a great phosphorescing 
power, was placed upon a black paper 
envelope containing a photographic 
film. A glass plate, or a thin plate of 
aluminum or of copper, was introduced 
between the two, and the whole was 
either exposed to diffused daylight or 
closed in a black box and put in a 
drawer. In a short time in the first 
case—in a few hours in the second— 
the photographic film would show that 
some rays had been radiated from the, 
sulphide. They had traversed the pa- 
per and partly also the metals, though 
less so than the paper, and the plate 
bore the image or the shadow of the 
piece of copper. 

The analogy with the Réintgen rays 
was thus evident, and further inquiry 
confirmed it. Like the kathode rays, 
the Becquerel radiations are deflected 
from their rectilinear paths by a mag- 
net; but, like the Rintgen rays, they 
cannot be reflected, or broken, or polar- 
ized.” And, like the kathode rays, they 
render the air through which they pass 
a conductor of electricity; they carry 
electricity with them, and consequently 
it is most probable that they are not 
vibrations of the sether, but electrified 
particles of matter, or ions, like the 
kathode rays. And so we have the puz- 
zle, or, at least, the quite unexpected 
fact, of matter radiating molecules 
without any electrical, or luminous, or 
heating cause provoking and maintain- 
ing that radiation or evaporation. 

The Becquerel rays, as was just said, 
send electrified particles which are ca- 
pable of neutralizing the electricity of 
other bodies with which they come into 
contact. The gold leaflets of a charged 
electroscope drop at the contact with 


Sciences, the 30th of January, 1899, by Mme, 
Sklodowska-‘urie. 

76 In his first researches Becquerel thought that 
he had seen reflection and refraction of these 
rays; but now he has abandoned this idea 
(Comptes Rendus, 1899, vol. exxvill p. 771). 
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them.” But Becquerel was not satis- 
fied with merely stating this fact; he 
immediately devised a very delicate in- 
strument for measuring the activity of 
different rays given up by various bod- 
ies. Perhaps he did not realize that he 
was thus endowing science with a new 
method of analysis, which would lead, 
like spectrum analysis, to the discovery 
of new elements; but in the hands of 
M. Curie and Mme. Sklodowska-Curie, 
this method really led to the discovery 
of at least one element, radium, and 
perhaps two more—polonium and actin- 
ium. 

From the very outset it became evi- 
dent that compounds of uranium, and 
especially the metal itself, prepared in 
a pure state by Moissan in his electric 
furnace, were possessed of the greatest 
radio-activity. Thorium with its com- 
pounds came next. As to the other ele- 
ments, nearly all of which were exam- 
ined by Mme. Sklodowska, they were 
all much inferior to these two. It was 
also noticed during these researches 
that, as a rule, the compounds were in- 
ferior to the pure metals themselves. 
One metal, however, the Bohemian 
pitchblende, as also two others of less 
importance—all compounds of uranium 
—proved to be much more radio-active 
than pure uranium itself, and M. and 
Mme. Curie, suspecting that the pitch- 
blende must contain some new sub- 
stance more active than uranium, be- 
gan a most painstaking laboratory 
work in order to isolate that special 
substance. They obtained at last a 
metal, identical as to its chemical prop- 
erties with bismuth, but far more ra- 
dio-active, and they named it polonium 
in honor of Mme. Sklodowska’s father- 


27 This fundamental property of the Becquerel 
rays was announced on the very same day by 
Becquerel at Paris (Comptes Rendus, 1897 vol. 
exxiv 488) and by Lord Kelvin, J. C. Beattie, and 
Smoluchowski Smolan at Edinburgh, before Edin- 
burg Royal Society (Nature, 1897, vol. xlv_ p. 
447). 

28 Comptes Rendus, 1899, vol. cxxvil p. 1215. 
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land. Then, beginning once more, in 
company with G. Bémont, the whole re- 
search from the beginning, in order to 
hunt for another very radio-active sub- 
stance of which they had suspected the 
existence, they obtained another metal 
similar to barium by its chemical prop- 
erties, but still more radio-active, which 
they named radium.” And finally A. 
Debierne has discovered lately by the 
same method a third element named 
actinium and chemically similar to ti- 
tanium.” Mr. Crookes, while disagree- 
ing with the Curies as regards their 
hew elements, came also, after a long 
research, to some rew element, or at 
least to some new variety of uranium, 
which he named “Ur X,” and which in 
his opinion is neither polonium nor ra- 
dium.” The new method of “radiation 
analysis” had thus completed its 
proofs. 

Of course so long as these new ele- 
ments have not been separated chemi- 
eally from theirnearest of kin—bismuth, 
barium and titanium—their existence 
must still remain doubtful. But the 
spectrum of radium has already been 
examined by Demarcay™ and by Dr. C. 
Runge under a very great dispersion; 
and the great German specialist in 
spectra found that radium really gives 
three distinct lines which belong to no 
other element.” 

The radio-activity of these new met- 
als is really striking. For polonium it 
is 400 times, and for radium 900 times, 
greater than for metallic uranium. Ra- 
dium illuminates a phosphorescent 
screen indefinitely, and its salts glow 
without requiring for that a prelimi- 
nary excitement by light. F. Giesel, 
who almost simultaneously with the 


2° Comptes Rendus, 1900 vol. cxxx p 906. 

%° Proceedings of the Royal Society. the 10th 
of May, 1900. 

%t Revue Generale des Sciences the 30th of 
September, 1900, gives a photograph of this spec- 
trum, 

® Annalen der Physik 1900 4th series, vol. fi 
p. 742. Poloniam gave no characteristic lines. 
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Curies obtained ‘a substance that must 
be radium, saw the chloride and bro- 
mide of this substance, although chem- 
ically identical with the same com- 
pounds of barium, sending such strong 
rays that the shadow of a hand ap- 
peared on a phosphorescent screen at 
a distance of 18 inches and the rays 
pierced metallic plates 4-10 and 8-10 of 
an inch thick. Salts containing an ad- 
mixture of the new substance were so 
phosphorescent that one could read in 
their blue light. As to polonium, al- 
though a pure specimen of it was as 
phosphorescent as pure radium, its in- 
visible rays had, however, a much 
smaller penetrating power; even card- 
board would weaken them.” 

The main interest of these researches 
is, however, in the problematic nature 
of the Becquerel radiations. Are they 
not a general property of matter, only 
varying in degree in different sub- 
stances ?—this is the question which is 
now asked. Some thirty or thirty-five 


years ago it was mentioned in some 
scientific reviews that various objects— 
a printed page or a piece of metal—left 
their impressions on a white sheet of 
paper if the two had been kept for some 
time at a small distance from each 


other. These experiments, which 
seemed to prove the existence of some 
sort of radiation of matter, interested 
me then a great deal because they gave 
support to a very ingenious theory, de- 
veloped by Séguin, concerning the ex- 
istence of infinitely small particles of 
matter dashing in all directions through 
space and penetrating matter. With 
the aid of these particles, Séguin en- 


deavored to explain gravitation, heat, . 


light and electricity. Now, W. J. Rus- 
sell, continuing the experiments of Col- 
son on zinc and other metals," laid be- 


%* Physikalische Zeitschrift, vol. 1 1900 p. 16. 

% Comptes Rendus, 1896 vol. cxrili p. 49. 

* Proceedings of the Reyal Society, vol. Ixi p. 
424. Bakerian lectures delivered on the 24th of 
March, 1898; Nature, the 28th of April, vol. lvii 
Pp. 607. 
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fore the Royal Society, in the autumn 
of 1897, and later on, with more details, 
in a Bakerian lecture, experiments hav- 
ing very much the same purport. He 
found that certain metals (magnesium, 
cadmium, zinc, nickel, etc.) and certain 
organic bodies (printing-ink, varnishes) 
will act on a photographic plate by 
their “emanations,” exactly as if the 
plate had been acted upon by light-—the 
boiled oil of the printing-ink and the 
turpentine in varnish being the active 
substances. Remarkably clear photo- 
graphs of a printed page and a litho- 
graphic print were thus obtained with- 
out the aid of light. Many organic sub- 
stances act in the same way, and a 
piece of old dry board gives its likeness 
simply after having been laid for some 
time over a photographic film; while a 
plate of polished zinc, separated from 
the ftlm by a sheet of paper, will send 
its radiations through the paper and 
give a photographic reproduction of its 
water-marks.” 

In what relation these “emanations” 
stand to the Becquerel rays cannot yet 
be determined. But it becomes more 
and more certain that, like the kathode 
rays, the Becquerel radiations also 
consist of material particles  pro- 
jected from the radio-active bodies 
and carrying electricity with them. 
They may possibly be accompa- 
nied by vibrations of ether of 
the nature of light, but the fact of a 
real transport of particles of matter is 
rendered more and more apparent by 
the researches of Becquerel, the Curies, 
Elster and Geitel,* and Rutherford.” 
The “emanations” from thorium com- 
pounds are even affected by draughts 
in the room. But these emanations are 
neither dust nor vapors. They must be 
atoms, or ions, of the radiating body, 

® Verhandlungen der deutschen physischen 
Geselischaft, 1900, p.5 summed up in Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Rundschau, vol. xv p. 108, 


*T Philosophical Magazine, 1899, vol. xlvil p. 
109; 1900 vol xliv pp. 1, 161. 
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and they communicate radio-activity, 
and consequently the power of dis- 
charging electricity, to the surfaces of 
the bodies with which they come in 
contact. From glass that “acquired” 
activity may be washed away, while to 
other bodies it clings like a sprinkling 
of the “jack-frost” powder, and M. Curie 
is described in Nature as being unable 
for a time to make electrostatic ex- 
periments on account of this “acquired” 
radio-activity." Moreover, the Becquer- 
el radiations exercise a chemical ac- 
tion; they ozonify air, as they “ionize” 
it, and a glass bottle which contains 
salts of radium takes «a violet color, 
thus showing that chemical processes 
are provoked by the radiations.” 

Many problems relative to the struc- 
ture and life of matter have thus been 
raised by these researches. Various hy- 
potheses are offered to explain fhem, 
and J. J. Thomson’s hypothesis—a fur- 
ther development of his kathode-rays 
hypothesis—appears, after all, the most 
probable. The molecules of which all 
bodies are composed are not something 
rigid. They live; that is, an atom ora 
“corpuscle” is continually being de- 
tached from this or that molecule and 
it wanders through the gas, the liquid, 
or even through the solid; another 
atom (or corpuscle) may next take its 
place in the broken molecule, and so a 
continual exchange of matter takes 
place within the gaseous, liquid or solid 
bodies, the wandering “corpuscles” al- 
ways carrying with them the sort of 
motion which we call an _ electrical 
charge. Those atoms or corpuscles 
which escape from the surface of the 
body would give what we call now 


%* See E. Rutherford’s paper in Philosophical 
Magazine, 1900, vol. xlix p. 161; also Nature. 

%° A galt of uranium may be submitted to abso- 
lutely any chemical transformations, but when 
you return to the salt,from which you started in 
your work you find in it the very same electri- 
eal radio-activitvy which it had at the start. Im- 
purities do not affect it. The radiation seems 
thus to belong to the molecule of uranium, and 
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Becquerel rays, and it would not be a 
simple coincidence that those two ele- 
ments which possess the greatest atom- 
ic weights, and consequently have 
the most complex molecules, “ possess 
also the highest radio-activity. We 
know that in solutions the so-called un- 
stable compounds play an immense 
part; they are continually broken up, 
losing part of their atoms, and are con- 
tinually reconstituted as they take in 
new atoms. And we know that in liv- 
ing matter the most compound mole- 
cules—those of albumen—are_ those 
which are split up most easily, and 
that what we call life consists in a con- 
tinual splitting up and rebuilding of 
these molecules. Are not the Becquer- 
el radiations revealing to us that con- 
tinual splitting and rebuilding of 
molescules which constitute the 
life of both inorganic and organic 
matter? These are the grave questions 
which natural philosophers are brought 
to ask themselves, and which will cer- 
tainly require many more patient re- 
searches. 


II. 


Few human diseases are so widely 
spread and few so much paralyze the 
vital forces of man as malaria does, 


both in its distinct and its insidious 
forms. At the same time it is one of the 
greatest obstacles to colonization. Its 
ravages among the settlers in new 
countries, before the thickets in the 
wood have been cleared and the ponds 
and marshes have been dried, are sim- 
ply incalculable; and one could lately 


-read in a monograph on malaria in 


hardly to be influenced by external causes (Sklo- 
dowska-Curte. In Revue Generale, 1899,x p. 47). 

“ Compare with Roberts-Austen’s researches on 
the permeation of solid metals mentioned in a 
previous ‘‘Recent Science”’ article. 

“ Thorium, 232.6; uranium, 239.6. Both be- 
long to the twelfth and last series of Mendeleeff. 
The atomic weight of radium must be greater 
than 174 (Comptes Rendus, cxxxi p. 382). 


‘ 
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Caucasia that this disease, which is at 
its worst in the low and fertile portions 
of that territory, has contributed more 
to the repulse of invaders than even 
the inaccessible mountains them- 
selves.“ Even in civilized countries, 
and especially in Italy, millions of 
acres of fertile land lie waste on ac- 
count of the ague. It is easy, there- 
fere to understand of what an import- 
tance is the discovery of the parasite 
which occasions malaria, of its modes 
of propagation and of the main agents 
of infection—the gnats. 

It was the French doctor Laveran 
who, after a stay in a deadly malarial 
region of Algeria, discovered the mala- 
ria parasite in 1880.“ True, that pig- 
ment-celis, which we should now de- 
scribe as malaria-parasites, were ob- 
‘served in human blood as early as 1835, 
among others by Virchow; but their 
relation to the disease was not known. 
In 1881, Laveran embodied his re- 
searches in a book,“ but its importance 
was overlooked. Bacteria attracted 
then general attention, and Laveran’s 
parasite, not being a bacterium, was 
little thought of. He stuck, nevertheless, 
to his discovery, and was soon joined 
in his researches by Golgi (the Italian 
‘professor to whom we owe the method 
that led to the discovery of the neu- 
rons), as also by Marchiafava, Celli, 
‘Councilman, Sternberg and the Vien- 
nese doctor Mannaberg, who published 
in 1893 a full compendium of these re- 
searches.“ Dr. Mannaberg proved in 
this book that the real cause of mala- 
ria is Laveran’s parasite, and he told 
‘its most interesting life-history so far 
-as it was then known. 

The parasite of malaria is not a bac- 
terium. It is one of the protozoa— 
namely, as it appeared later on, a coc- 
‘cidium, which, like all other members 


@ Pantukhoff, in Caucasian Calendar for 1899. 

*Ten years before, Ray Lankester had dis- 
covered a similar parasite in the blood of ba- 
*trachians. 


of that family, undergoes in its develop- 
ment a series of transformations. It 
appears first as an amceba developed 
from a spore, and, like all amcebe, it 
protrudes pseudopodia and moves 
about. It is adapted to life within a 
red corpuscle of the blood, upon which 
it feeds and which it gradually de- 
stroys, leaving in a vacuole of its body 
its waste produce in the shape of char- 
acteristic dark pigment spots. It soon 
fills up nearly the whole of the red cor- 
puscle, and then begins to subdivide 
into from six to twenty sectors, 
grouped round a central pigment mass 
like the petals of a flower. These sec- 
tors gradually grow round, separate, 
and each of them becomes a spore 
which gives origin to a new amceba; 
and this process of reproduction contin- 
ues so long as the fever keeps hold of 
the patient. When the subdivision of 
the amceba begins, there begins also 
the paroxysm of the fever—once every 
twenty-four hours, or once every sec- 
ond, third or fourth day. This was 
fully proved, and it appeared, more- 
over, probable that the diurnal, bi-diur- 
nal, tertian and quartan malaria were 
characterized each by a special variety 
of the same parasite. 

Another important observation was 
made by Laveran, and next by Golgi. 
Besides these amceboid bodies Laveran 
saw that some parasites (corps a 
flagelles) would send out thin and long 
flagella which soon parted company 
with the mother body, and owing to a 
proper helicoidal movement, disap- 
peared in a plasm of the blood. This 
never happened, however, in the body 
of man, but only when a drop of his 
infected blood was drawn and placed 
on the glass plate under the microscope. 
Laveran noticed, moreover, minute 
“crescent-shaped bodies” which ad- 


“ Nature parasitaire des accidents de 1]'impa- 
ludisme, Paris, 1881. 

“Dr. J. Mannaberg, 
Vienna, 1893. 


Die Malariaparasiten, 
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hered to the red corpuscles and looked 
very much like cysts, protected by a 
harder envelope. From fifteen to twen- 
ty minutes after these bodies had been 
placed under the microscope, they also 
gave origin to a great number of “fla- 
gella;” and this evolution, too, he re- 
marked seemed to be accomplished 
only when the cysts were taken out of 
the human body. 

It was only natural to conclude from 
these observations that the further de- 
velopment of the flagella may take 
place in the body of some other animal 
than man, and this consideration 
brought Laveran, in a book which he 
published in 1884, to the idea that, tak- 
ing into consideration the quantities of 
mosquitoes in malarial countries, they 
may be the agents of transition of ma- 
laria.“ 

This remark passed, however, unper- 
ceived. Many had the suspicion that 
gnats may play some part in the inocu- 
lation of malaria; the Italian peasants 
always thoughtso, and in the medical lit- 
erature an American doctor, Mr. King, 
had advocated the same idea. But the 
complete life-history of the malaria 
parasite being not yet known fifteen 
years ago, the necessity of the mos- 
quito or of some other living being 
serving as a host for the completion of 
the reproduction-cycle was not under- 
stood. Consequently, little attention 
was paid to the subject. 

Help came now from a different quar- 
ter—namely, from an extensive series 
of researches which were made into the 
modes of reproduction of the tiny uni- 
cellular organisms, or protozoa, and 
especially of one of them, a coccidium 


“ Traite des fievres palustres, 1884; also Dr. 
F. Mesnil in an elaborated paper on ‘‘Coccidies et 
paludisme,”’" in Revue Generale des Sciences, 
1899 Nos. 6 and 7. I follow Dr. Mesnil in these 
lines, 

“ R. Pfeiffer, Beitrage zur Protozoen-Forschung: 
I. Die Coccidien-Krankheit der Kauinchen, Berlin, 
1892. Koch's Mosquito-Hypothesis of malaria, p. 


on 
-_: 
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which infests sometimes the epithelium 
cells of the intestine and the biliary 
canals of the rabbit. It would be too 
long to tell here the history of these 
memorable researches, inaugurated by 
R. Pfeiffer in 1892,“ and continued by 
Simond, Léger, Siedlecki, Schaudinn and 
many others.“ Sufficient to say that 
two sorts of reproduction were found 
with this coccidium. One is similar to 
that just described for the malaria 
parasite. The coccidium grows, and 
then subdivides into sectors, each of 
which becomes a spore giving origin to 
a new individual. This is its simplest 
mode of reproduction; but there is also 
@ more complicated one, during which 
a portion of the cells store a great 
quantity of materials, in order to give 
origin to minute cells playing the part 
of ovula in higher animals; while the 
others give origin to little lively bodies 
provided with flagella, which unite 
with what might be named the ovula 
of the former, and after that cover 
themselves with a protective layer, 
thus forming a cyst. These cysts are 
evacuated, and, after having been swal- 
lowed by another rabbit with its food, 
they give origin to spores, from which 
the original parasite is born. 

A perfect analogy was thus estab- 
lished by this great biological discov- 
ery between reproduction in higher ani- 
mals and one mode of it in the lowest 
and simplest unicellular organisms. 

Exactly the same thing was found 
later on with the malaria parasite. Its 
simpler reproduction we have seen; but 
it has also a more complicated mode of 
reproduction during which some of the 
crescent-shaped bodies will be filled 


“A bibliography of these works will be found 
in the already mentioned article by Dr. F. 
Mesnil in Revue Generale des Sciences. Schau- 
dinn’s researches were published in the Abhan- 
lungen of the Berlin Academy 1898, and in Sit- 
zungsberfchte der Ges. der naturf. Freunde, 
Berlin, 1899, and were fully analyzed by Dr. 
Koenen in Naturwissenschaftliehe Rundschau, 
1900, vol. xv 4 8q, 
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with what corresponds to ovulz, while 
the others will give origin to tiny or- 
ganisms provided ‘with flagella which 
join the ovule and form “oocysts.” 
This process, however, seldom if ever 
takes place in the warm blood of man. 
It seems to require a cooler medium to 
stimulate it, and this medium is offered 
in the intestine of a gnat, after it has 
sucked the blood of a malaria patient 
infected with crescent-shaped bodies. 
The copulated cyst then furrows itself 
into the epithelium of the gnat’s intes- 
tine; it grows and then bursts, giving 
origin to numerous spores (“sporozo- 
ites”), which are carried by the lymph 
to the salivary glands of the gnat; and 
when the insect next sucks a man’s or 
a bird’s blood, it introduces the sporo- 
zoites into the blood of its victim. Ma- 
laria follows; but without the gnat, in 
whose intestine one phasis of the life- 
history of the parasite is accomplished, 
malaria would not be transmitted so 
easily from one sick person to another. 

For simplicity’s sake I have given 
here the whole process as it is under- 
stood nowadays. But it is evident that 
when these researches were still in 
progress, it was the discovery of the 
complicated life-history of the coc- 
cidia which gave support to the mos- 
quito hypothesis.“ Then another group 
of researches also helped it. Danilew- 
sky had noticed in 1890 the existence of 
a unicellular parasite, quite similar to 
Laveran’s, in the blood of birds. Sak- 
haroff continued his work in 1893, and 
Professor W. G. MacCallum and E. L. 
Opie undertook to study for this pur- 
pose American birds.” They found in 
them both the just mentioned forms of 
the malaria parasite; the ameceba-like 


“Several books were published about that 
time, besides L. Pfeiffer’s work in order to 
familiarize doctors and veterinarians with these 
researches. Wasielewsky’s 
Jena, 1896, G. Schneid 
Krankheitserreger des Menschen und der Hans- 
thiere, Leipzig 1898, and Dr. Manson's Tropical 
Diseases, 1898, deserves special mention. Dr. 
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being multiplying by subdivision and 
probably producing the fever which is 
said to recur in birds every third or 
fourth day and also the cells provided 
with flagella. MacCallum even saw 
under the microscope that sort of repro- 
duction which Schaudinn and Siedlecki 
saw so distinctly with the coccidia. 
More decisive steps could now be 
taken to verify the mosquito-hypothesls. 
It was endorsed by Dr. Patrick Manson 
who had demonstrated the part played. 
by the gnat in the transmission to man 
of a filaria, and he induced, in 1895, 
Surgeon-Major Ross, of the Indian 
Medical Service, to verify that  hy- 
pothesis. On the other side, a society 
for the investigation of malaria was. 
formed in Italy, and the Italian explor- 
ers of malaria, Celli, Grassi, Biznami, 
Bastanielli and Dionisi, as also Dr. R. 
Koch, continued their work in the ague- 
stricken provinces of Italy. Dr. Koss 
conducted his inquiry in South India in 
a truly admirable scientific spirit. For 
two years in succession he used to 
breed mosquitoes from the pup, and 
to feed them on the blood of malaria 
patients, hunting afterwards in their 
organs for a parasite similar to the 
malarial “hemameeba” of man. He 
had already dissected a thousand of 
the brindled and gray mosquitoes—but 
in vain. One can easily imagine what 
it means dissecting a thousand gnats 
under the microscope, hunting for para- 
sites in the epithelial cells of the gnats’ 
intestines. And yet Dr. Ross did not 
abandon his work. At last, in August, 
1897, he found in two individuals of the 
large dapple-winged species epithelial 
cells containing the characteristic ma- 
larial pigment. Preparations of these 


Laveran also published a work, Traite du palu- 
disme, Paris, 1897, which contains a full bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. English translation, 1893, 
by J. W. Martin. 

% Professor MacCallum, in Journal of Experi- 
mental Medicines 1898, vol. ili 108 117; E. L. 
Opie in same periodical, iii 79. 
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cells were sent to London and were rec- 
ognized by specialists, including Laver- 
an, as rendering the discovery of ma- 
larial parasites in gnats very proba- 
ble.” 

Professor MacCallum’s discovery hav- 
ing been published in the meantime, 
Dr. Ross, now transferred to Caicutta, 
‘directed his researches towards the ma- 
larial parasites of birds.“ Some birds, 
as is known, suffer from malaria. Con- 
sequently, out of thirty healthy gnats 
raised from pup, ten were fed on 
much infected sparrows, ten on less in- 
fected ones, and ten on quite healthy 
birds. The results this time were most 
satisfactory. The malaria parasites 
were found in the gnats, and their evo- 
lution was followed as far as the pres- 
ence of the “sporozoites” in the sali- 
vary glands of the gnats.* 

There then remained only to see 
whether infected mosquitoes would 
transmit the infection to birds. This 
was also done by Dr. Ross. He took 
about a hundred sparrows whose blood 
was examined beforehand and found 
free of malaria parasites. Half of 
them he then brought in contact with 
infected mosquitoes under a_ special 
net, while the other half he guaranteed 
from a contact with the gnats. Four- 
fifths of the first lot had thcir blood in- 
fected with the malarial proteosoma, 
but none of the second lot; however, 
when the birds of this lot were also ex- 


51 British Medical Journal, the 18th of De- 
cember 1897, p. 1788. Dr. Ross’s letter was fol- 
lowed by notes by Dr. Manson, Bland Sutton, 
and Dr. Thin. A further communication of Ross 
to the same journal (the 26th of February, 1898, 
p. 550) announced the discovery of the same cells 
in two more gnats. 

52 Dr. Manson, in same periodical, the 18th of 
June, 1898, p. 1575. 

538 See Dr. Manson’s address before the British 
Medical Association at Edinburgh in July 1898 
(British Medical Journal the 24th of September, 
p. 849). Dr. Daniels’s Report about his visit to 
Dr. Ross and the researches they made upon 
Ross’s specimens for determining the life-history 
of the parasite, is full of a deep interest (Nature, 
the 3rd of August, 1899, Lx 382), 
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posed to the bites of the infected gnats, 
they also got the parasite in the same 
proportion." The proof was thus con- 
elusive; and when the Italian explorers, 
as ‘also Koch, repeated Ross’s experi- 
ments on birds, they fully confirmed 
them. 

The Italian explorers now made in 
their turn a further step.~ They culti- 
vated the malaria parasite of man in 
mosquitoes (Anopheles claviger) and 
studied the full cycle of its reproduc- 
tion, as it has been told on a preceding 
page. 

They made experiments in order to 
infect man with malaria through the 
intermediary of gnats. Several persons 
who had never before suffered from 
malaria—among them the explorers 
themselves—volunteered to sit in a 
room in which mosquitoes caught in 
malarial regions had been set free, and 
to be bitten by them. Some of these 
persons passed through the ordeal with- 
out infection, but others really got the. 
disease, and one of them took it in a 
very heavy form. On the other hand, 
when Grassi with a family of workers 
who had come for work to an extreme- 
ly malarial district, bringing with them 
their five small children (children are 
especially liable to get malaria), slept 
eight nights during the worst malarial 
season with an open window protected 
by a wire grate which excluded gnats, 
none of them caught ‘the disease.” 


54 Dr. Ross’s lecture before the Royal Institu- 
tion, the 2nd of March, 1900 (Nature, Ixi. p. 522), 
in which all the exploration is told in detail. 

5s 6B. Grassi “ Cultivation of the Crescent- 
shaped Malaria Parasite of Man in a Mosquito 
(Anopheles claviger)’’ and ‘‘On the Spreading of 
Malaria by Mosquitoes,"’ in Rendiconti of the 
Academy dei Lincei, November 1898; Grassi, Big- 
nami and Bastanielli, ‘‘Further Researches, 
into the Development-cycle of the Malaria Para- 
site of Man in the Body of Mosquitoes,’’ Rendi- 
conti, December 1898: Grassi and Dionisi. ‘‘De- 
velopment-cycle of Haemosporides,’’ December 
1898: Celli’s. “Yearly Report of the Italian 
Malaria Society for 1898."" in various periodicals. 

86 Paper read at Munich in September 1899, 
before the German Association. 





Then Grassi undertook a study—not 
yet terminated—in order to see which 
species of gnats, in different parts of 
Italy and in Sicily, carry with them the 
infection. The big Anopheles claviger, 
quite common in the worst malarial 
districts, proved to be the chief culprit. 
As to the common species, Culex 
pipiens, which was very much suspect- 
ed of mischief, it proved, on the con- 
trary, to be innocent as regards man; 
it carries about the bird parasite, but 
not that of man. Besides, Dionisi dis- 
covered the human parasite of malaria 
in some bats. 

Further evidence now accumulated at 
a rapid pace owing to the combined en- 
ergies of both the Italian Society for 
the Study of Malaria and the London 
and Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine. In order to prove that gnats are 
the chief agents in the spreading of 
malaria—not air, drinking-water, or 
emanations from marshes—it was 
necessary to show that men protected 
from gnat-bites could live during the 
bad season in a malarial district with- 
out catching the disease. Consequent- 
ly Dr. Sambon and Dr. Low, of the 
London School, chose a most malarial 
and marshy spot in the Roman Cam- 
pagna near Ostia, and volunteered to 
stay there during the worst part of the 
malarial season, in a gnat-proof hut, re- 
tiring to it one hour before sunset and 
not leaving it before one hour past sun- 
rise. The experiment was quite suc- 
cessful; on the 13th of September both 
were found by Grassi in excellent 
health. As to Grassi, he made his ex- 
periment on a grand scale. He induced 
104 railway employés who stay with 
their families in ten railway cottages 
in the deadly malarial district of Ca- 
paccio, near Salerno, to strictly follow 
his instructions. That is to retire to 
their cottages, rendered gnat-proof, at 
the same hours and to otherwise pro- 
tect themselves from gnat-bites. Sev- 
eral of them had previously suffered 
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from malaria; nevertheless, on the 16th 
of September only three persons out of 


‘the 164‘ had contracted the illness.” 


And finally the members of the mala- 

ria éXpedition 6f the Liverpool School, 
whid ‘had been sent under Dr. ETliott to 
Nigérid} after liaving spent 'thete four 
tionths, ‘living ‘practically amongst 
marshes and'''in pla¢es ‘regarded as 
dé#dly malarial, returned ali in perfect 
health. Their only' precaution’ was the 
éareful ‘use of the ‘mdsquitd-néts at 
night. ' : 
‘The counter ' éxperiment, already 
made ‘in Italy, was repeated in London 
under'stiN’ ‘more convinéing citcum- 
stances.’ Gnats fed under Professor 
Bastianelli’s ‘supervision on the blood 
of a sufferer from malaria at ‘Rome, 
were sent last July to London. A son 
of Dr. Manson volunteéred to submit to 
their bites, ‘and soon’ was suffering from 
a distinctly malarial infection; ‘the mi- 
croscopic'' examitidtion ‘of his “blood 
showed the’ presence ‘In it of the mala- 
rial parasite. ts ’ 

Such fs the present staté of these ‘re- 
searches. They certainly do not prove 
that there are ‘no ‘other ‘causes of ma- 
larial infection but the bites of insects; 
but they: strongly militate in favor of 
the assertion that insects’ bites aré the 
main agents in spreading the infection, 
and that all measures ‘should be taken 
for: the destruction 6f gnats in siiall 
pools and marshes near human dwell- 
ings, as ‘well as all measures of protec- 
tion from gnat-bites. ‘With the plague 
at our doors,’ and the ‘certitude that 
rats, mice, flies, gnats; fleas, etc., are 
active agents of its propagation, this 
discovery acquires a wide importance. 
As to the researches themselves, they 
offer ‘an admirable illustration of the 
combined work of pure science and ap- 
plied science, as well as of the interna- 
tional character of science divested of 
national rivalries. P. Kropotkin. 


Nature, the 11th of October 1900, vol Ixii 
p. 578. 











It was a sweltering morning and the 
huge buttressed cotton-woods surround- 
ing the outpost station rose ghostlike 
through drifting mist, which hid the 
forests behind them, when Lieutenant 
Urmiston lay propped up on the pillows 
of his canvas couch. Overwork, anxi- 
ety and climatic suffering had aged him 
beyond his years and worn his face 
into deep hollows, while there was a 
look of utter weariness in the eyes that 
glittered with fever. Through the open 
casement drifted the warm, spicy smell 
of the forest, a creeper-choked wilder- 
ness of eternal twilight, inhabited by 
devils, the natives said, and lately 
thrashed for weeks together by the 
tropical deluge. The room was beaded 
with damp; negro voices chattered 
somewhere below; while a curious op- 
pressive feeling in the atmosphere, the 
height of the thermometer and the le- 
gions of insect pests would have shown 
that this was a typical outpost in the 
steamy bush of Western Africa. 

A tall man in yellow uniform, whose 
regular features, straighter hair and 
soldier-like bearing, proved that, in 
spite of his color, he was not of pure 
negro race, stood listening respectfully 
while Urmiston with some difficulty 
gave him orders for the day. He was 
a sergeant of the Houssas, dusky Mos- 
lem from the hinterland, who with the 
blood of ancient Moor and Arab ming- 
ling with that of the mysterious Fella- 
tah and bush tribes in their veins came 
south, cattle thieves, oppressed cultiva- 
tors of the soil and the sons of petty 
emirs, to serve the British. A firm and 
judicious hand is needed to hold these 
free lances of the north who seek to 
serve the strongest master, and his 


friends at home would have been sur- 
prised to learn that the unobtrusive, 
quietly-spoken Urmiston, whose usual 
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reserve hid a depth of dogged courage 
and endurance, was a hero of theirs. 
With a handful of them he was ex- 
pected to maintain peace, uphold the 
white rulers’ prestige and put down 
fetich murder through leagues of un- 
healthy bush, and he did his utmost to 
accomplish it, wearing out mind and 
body in the process. 

A Government surgeon, who had 
travelled many miles to visit him, 
lounged close by watching the pair 
with disapproval until he said irritably, 
“I suppose it’s no use my saying that 
you will suffer for this, Urmiston. Any 
reasonable man would lie still and for- 
get his business at your temperature. 
Well, you’ll break down utterly some 
day, and, if it was not that I liked you 
in spite of your obstinacy, I would 
wash my hands of you.” 

“No, I am afraid it is useless,” was 
the answer, and the ghost of a smile 
flickered in the officer’s eyes. “You see 
my district is in a most unsettled state, 
and if I let go just now there would be 
bloodshed before any one took hold 
again. I am trying to suppress the in- 
stigators to another rising, and when 
that is settled there will be plenty of 
time to rest.” 

So the sergeant answered questions, 
and the surgeon frowned, until a 
clamor commenced in the compound, as 
a native messenger came running in. 
With shaking fingers Urmiston opened 
the letter he brought, read it over twice 
and then with slow deliberation rose 
up from his sick-bed, and bade a dusky 
servant bring in his uniform. The ser- 
geant went out hurriedly, the call of a 
bugle rang across the steaming forest, 
and in answer to 'the surgeon’s indig- 
nant questions, Urmiston saic. “The 
southern tribes have broken out again. 
Lismore’s hemmed in without provis- 























ions and has sent for me. If they once 
disarm or murder him all the rest will 
join in.” 

“You are not fit to travel even, much 
less to fight,’ was the wunswer; “I 
warn you it will be suicide if you go;” 
and Urmiston answered, grimly, “It 
will be manslaughter if I stay. Lis- 
more and the other men are starving 
too. Everybody is sick in this country, 
and, as you should know, nothing would 
be done here if each man made it his 
chief business 'to protect his health.” 

So, abandoning further remonstrance, 
the surgeon made ready to return to 
his qwn station, where he was badly 
needed, and Urmiston was helped 
into his hammock, where he lay with 
one foot in the stirrup, haggard in face 
and wasted in limb, a skeleton in khaki, 
inspecting his men, while the forest 
soldiers listened to what he told them, 
with approval. The bushmen had prob- 
ably built stockades across their path— 
that was all the better, they said to 
each other. They had a long-standing 
account to settle with those bush hea- 
then for comrades stalked and shot or 
treacherously poisoned, and under their 
white leader’s guidance they had al- 
ready taken such stockades in the rear, 
a manceuvre which when successful is 
bad for the defenders. Besides, the 
dusky aliens had a blind confidence in 
the man who rarely lost his temper and 
was ready with some fresh expedient 
in each case of an emergency, that 
touched the choleric surgeon, who 
said— 

“I believe, Urmiston, those brigands 
would go anywhere with you, right 
through to the Nile, if you wanted 
them. Well, it’s an errand of mercy, 
and I wish you God-speed, if you must 
go.” 

The black sergeant gave an order, 
there was a tramp of naked feet in the 
muddy compound, the line of men in 
uniform, and woolly-haired bearers clad 
in almost nothing at all, opened out; 
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then, with a flash of sunlight on. the 
rifle-barrels and the hammock lurching 
before it, vanished into the shadows of 
the forest. A march through the tan- 
gled bush of the tropics when lately 
beaten by roaring deluge, is beyond the 
powers of adequate description, and 
even to the sick man who was used to 
such things, it passed like a nightmare. 
For hours together they plodded ankle- 
deep in mire down narrow trails which 
wound in and out among the giant cot- 
ton-woods, with ropes of thorny creep- 
ers drooping from them and interlacing 
foliage shutting out the light of day. 
Then there were swollen rivers to be 
forded under blinding heat, and swamps 
where the grass grew neck-high to be 
floundered through, while the villages 
were deserted at their approach, and 
now and then some one hidden among 
the undergrowth fired broken cast iron. 
at them from his flintlock gun. 

All day Urmiston lay still in his ham- 
mock trying to suppress each sign of 
pain, and, wrapped in waterproof, 
leaned his aching shoulders against a 
cotton-wood trunk at night, with the 
pungent smoke of damp wood drifting 
about him, considering the tidings his 
scouts brought in. At times the acrid 
vapor, which irritated eyes and nos- 
trils, almost choked him, but it was 
better than the swarming mosquitoes, 
and he had learned to disregard small 
discomforts. At last, towards sunset, 
one day of unusually trying heat, when 
no breath of moving air entered the 
dim shade and the dense, oppressive at- 
mosphere was thick with mingled sa- 
vors of wet earth and rotten leaves, 
Urmiston, aching with the pain which 
accompanies the fever in his back and 
limbs, plodded stiffly erect down the 
sloppy trail at the head of his men. The 
hammock had been sent to the rear 
now, for from terrified fugitives lurk- 
ing in the bush, they had discovered 
that the beleaguered garrison was hard 
pressed, and the natives, having news 
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of their approach, had built a stockade 
across the road. This should lie some- 
where close ahead, and there was need 
for caution. 

On either side, flanked by angular 
buttresses of living wood, rose the 
mighty trees. Ropes of thorns and an 
undergrowth, which seemed freely gar- 
nished with hooks and spikes, filled 
each space between, and Urmiston, 
glancing about him with bloodshot eyes, 
could see that here an army of bearers 
with machets would be needed before 
they could make any attempt at out- 
_ flanking the stockade. So, trusting to 
force his way through by stubborn val- 
or or resourceful wit, he held on, and 
the tired soldiers growled to one an- 
other as they followed him. Then, as 
the light grew fainter, a scout came 
running back with news, and passing 
a bend in the trail, the little party 
stood fast before the stockade. Fallen 
trees and stakes laced with creepers 
stretched across the muddy road, great 
branches overhanging them, and an 
endless colonnade of giant trunks be- 
hind, but save for an odd glimpse of 
projecting gun-barrels, some of them 
galvanized, there was neither sound 
nor sign of life about it. Perhaps they 
came sooner than the watchers ex- 
pected, or the latter were cunningly 
hidden to entrap them, for the breast- 
work rose before them silent and grim. 

Urmiston gave an order, there was 
a click of bayonet sockets over rifle- 
muzzles, and the black soldiers van- 
ished among the trees, while the white 
man walking forward, alone, save for 
one colored interpreter who was singu- 
larly loath to go, stood before the stock- 
ade, a gaunt and wasted figure about 
which the thin uniform hung as it were 
a frame, with a face that was seamed 
with lines of pain and great beads of 
perspiration dewing his forehead. Af- 


terwards the Houssa sergeant would 
often tell how he watched his officer 
standing with left knee bent, one hand 
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laid lightly on the revolver butt, as 
though inspecting his men at drill, 
though no one knew better that sudden 
death was hanging over him. Still, 
Urmiston had learned that in any nego- 
tiations with recalcitrant natives an 
assumption of reckless fearlessness is 
a factor in the game. 

“Who bars this road through the for- 
est in defiance of the law?’ the black 
interpreter rendered his master’s mes- 
sage into the bush tongue. “In the 
name of the Government I demand a 
passage,” and then the silence that 
hung over the forest was rudely brok- 
en. 

Somebody laughed scornfully, there 
was a rustling behind the stockade, and 
woolly heads rose above it, while more 
gun-barrels were thrust through the in- 
terstices. “The white man is mad or 
foolish,” a derisive voice said. “If he 
will give us all those bush thieves’ 
guns, and the carriers, we may let him 
pass through. But we cannot hear; let 
him come forward while we send one 
to talk to him.” 

A black man wearing a red tennis 
jacket round his shoulders like a dol- 
man above a ragged tunic with plated 
buttons stood up among the branches 
of a fallen cotton-wood and there was 
a growl from the soldiers as they recog- 
nized him. This was a_ well-known 
scourge of the bush, who had stripped 
the tunic from a murdered comrade, 
and wore it in each foray as a defiance 
to them. Then, when he beckoned, Ur- 
miston, with one hand, which was 
needed there, on the _  interpreter’s 
shoulder, moved forward, and the sol- 
diers, slipping from trunk to trunk, 
stealthily followed him, for, as the ser- 
geant said, “It is not wise to trust a 
bushman, and we knew he was going 
to his death if there was treachery.” 

Urmiston doubtless fully recognized 
this too, but he counted personal dan- 
ger as little if the result might justify 
the risk, and had won more than one 

















bloodless victory by an exhibition of 
what appeared to be unreasoning rash- 
ness, and was not so. The bushman 
leaned down from among the branches, 
and the pair stood facing each other 
at some twenty yards’ distance, the 
white man speaking sterniy, though 
what he demanded none of his follow- 
ers knew, until a thin red flash blazed 
out from the breastwork, followed by a 
squibbing of bad trade powder, and a 
charge of broken cast-iron struck 
spurts of mud from the trail. Whether 
this was part of a deliberate plan, or 
the individual effort of some irresponsi- 
ble bush robber who was proud of his 
marksmanship, did not appear, but in 
any case the negro is dangerously fond 
of firearms, and when one started the 
rest joined in. 

So log and trunk were marked by 
sputtering trains of sparks, and 
streaked with drifting smoke, there 
wasa crash of overloaded flintlock 
guns, and though the negroes’ aim is 
always wild, the black interpreter went 
down shrieking. It all happened in a 
few seconds, and the light was almost 
gone, but there was still enough to 
show the white man, who had moved 
a few paces back, turn suddenly round, 
and, calling aloud, stoop over his black 
servant. What he said was drowned 
in a burst of aimless firing, but the 
black soldiers needed no order, for a 
moment later he lurched limply for- 
ward, and fell with the revolver flung 
out of his hand face downwards in the 
trampled mire. Wild men, almost 
naked, with matchets or spears, sprang 
from the stockade, but they checked 
their race towards the fallen, for, with 
a deep-throated howl of wrath startling 
the forest and sinewy hands clenched 
on ‘the rifle-stocks, a score of dusky 
men in muddy uniform swept towards 
them. Some of the assailants had seen 
those snaky bayonets at work, others 
had heard the tale, and they did not wait 
for that deadly rush of steel. But the 
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fire from behind the logs continued, and 
when the sergeant raised his officer, 
ragged potleg was whirring everywhere 
and an exultant shouting broke out, as 
another soldier, turning, caught at his 
side and then collapsed into a quivering 
heap. 

The sergeant roared out sharp orders, 
some one assisted him in the lift, and, 
with three limp forms carried among 
them, the little party moved back into 
the friendly gloom among the trunks; 
neither apparently did any of the bush- 
men think it judicious to follow them. 
Groaning a little, Urmiston asked for 
his hammock, and when he had been 
lifted into it, wiping a red froth from 
his lips, he said in the native tongue, 
“I am hardly hit; this is our last march 
together, Karanah. But raise me in the 
hammock, there, with my shoulder 
higher; now give me the pistol that the 
others may not know. So, and because 
starving men will perish unless I bring 
them help, I may not wait for death 
while there is work in haste to do. 
Alive or dead, I am your leader; we will 
sweep that stockade, then you will car- 
ry me into Lismore’s camp. Now tear 
down the awning that all may see me.” 

Karanah rent the plaited palm leaf 
aside, and if it was too dark for the rest 
to note the curious grayness that crept 
across their master’s face, they could 
recognize him by his voice and attitude 
as in words that came very slowly with 
a gasp between he spoke to them. Then 
the big dusky alien bent down that the 
thin hand of the white man might 
touch his head, and when a deep growl 
rose up from those behind him said, 
“That is their answer. I, who serve 
the Prophet, am an emir’s son, but be- 
cause of the oath and because we have 
never found such a leader, I am the 
white officer’s slave. So, with his 
hand upon my neck, I promise to do his 
bidding, and, living or dead, we will 
carry him into the camp in spite of the 
heathen.” 
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“It is well,” said Urmiston faintly, 
and that was the last his followers ever 
heard him say. The fire from the logs 
which had slackened, ceased altogether, 
though a haze of acrid smoke still hung 
heavily in the air, when in ominous si- 
lence a line of half-seen men moved 
out from the gloom of the cot- 
ton-woods into the trail again. 
They bore three hammocks with 
them, two of which swayed be- 
hind but, in spite of the carriers’ pro- 
tests, one went before, and in it the 
form of Lieutenant Urmiston was dim- 
ly visible. There was stillness in the 
forest save for a chatter of voices 
among the undergrowth and the soft 
patter of naked feet, until some one 
cried in warning, and once more the 
front of the breast work was flecked 
with flame. Lighted momentarily by 
the fitful flashes, black men with mat- 
chets and others ramming home the 
potleg down long flintlock guns 
swarmed about it, but none were skil- 
ful with the latter weapon, and now 
thick darkness had closed down. 

There was neither shot nor answer 
from the men behind the hammock. 
They had long served a master, who, 
when it was necessary to strike, struck 
hard in silence. Beside, they could see 
his hammock, and no one gave an or- 
der until the sergeant Karanah cried 
aloud. Then a wild, hoarse shout went 
up, the hammock bearers panted as 
they commenced to run, and with a sud- 
den rush of trampling feet the men 
from the north came on. Into the 
smoke and through it, they went, flint- 
locks squibbing before them, and a con- 
fused din, the thudding of ramrods, 
crash of flung-up branches, and clink 
of matchets, growing louder about the 
breastwork, until savage and breathless 
they reached the obstacle. 

Fire blew in their faces, erratic, hum- 
ming potleg whistled past, but it did 
not stop them, for while the rifle-butts 
fell thudding on each weaker spot and 
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the bayonets flickered in the light of 
torches above, dragged hither and thith- 
er by many hands, the hammock was 
forced up and over the fallen 
cotton-woods. Then there was a 
sudden explosion of bad powder, 
probably some fibre-cased bag, an 
evanescent column of flame which 
glinted redly on the bayonets, and af- 
terwards a sound of fugitives smashing 
through the bush in headlong flight— 
and the stockade was won. Branches 
were flung down, heavy logs rolled 
aside, the bearers marched through the 
gap, bringing more loaded hammocks 
with them now, and presently the ser- 
geant stood, a stately, smoke-grimed 
figure beside the fibre net in which his 
master lay. 

“We have obeyed the order, and the 
way is open. The bushmen have fled,” 
he said, but there was no answer from 
the hammock, and when some one 
brought a torch he called out sharply, 
and, regardless of discipline, the rest 
gathered round. Urmiston lay very 
still within, grimly clutching a re- 
volver in his wasted hand, with 
two dark smears on his well-worn tunic 
and a stamp there was no mistaking 
upon his pallid face. Then a hush fell 
upon all who saw him; even the hea- 
then carriers ceased their wondering 
chatter, for each man knew that Lieu- 
tenant Urmiston had led his alien sol- 
diers victorious to his last attack, until 
the big sergeant raised his voice and 
said, “That was a man to follow, and 
had he bidden us we would even have 
gone down into the place of the last in- 
fidel after him.” Then, standing stiffly 
erect, with one hand raised in salute, 
he added, “Peace be with you—master; 
still we obey the order. He was a 
brave man though an infidel, and Allah 
is merciful.” 

The carriers settled the hammock- 
poles upon their woolly heads, the 
tramp of feet recommenced, and in sul- 
len wrath the little party vanished into 
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the gloom of the forest, while it was 
well for the bush tribesmen that they 
did not rally to dispute the way with 
them. Perhaps the story of how they 
had passed the stockade travelled faster 
than their march, or the besiegers had 
news of a relief force coming from the 
south, for when, long after midnight, 
they neared the beleaguered outpost 
there was only a feeble resistance. A 
few flintlocks sputtered harmlessly 
among the undergrowth, a Martini or 
two joined in, there was a clamor of 
negro voices, a sound of hurried flight, 
and after a sentry’s challenge the gate 
of the compound was opened wide. 
Then, muddy, footsore and stained by 
powder smoke, with red torches blink- 
ing about them amid the shouts of the 
garrison the black soldiers marched in 
—a hammock going before them, and 
more loaded carriers behind. 

A gaunt white man with a fouled re- 
volver hanging from his wrist stood in 
the glare of uncertain light, a young 
subaltern leaned on a Martini near him, 
while a handful of men from the hin- 
terland waited a little apart. He start- 
ed when he noticed the reversed rifles, 
but something in the dusky soldiers’ 
faces held him silent, until striding to- 
wards the hammock he said, “Sergeant, 
what is it?” Then raising his battered 
helmet he stepped back, saying hoarse- 
ly, “Good Lord! He is dead.” 

“Yes,” said the alien soldier, stand- 
ing beside the lowered hammock. “Our 
officer was stricken badly before the 
stockade, but he made us promise to 
follow him until we brought the food 
and cartridges into your compound 
gate. And, because we loved him we 
kept our promise. Now the carriers 
are bringing their loads in. This is 
how it happened.” 

“Poor fellow,” said the commander of 
the outpost when the tale was done, 
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“and he was an only son! Well, such 
things will happen, and when my time 
comes may I be worthy of the same 
funeral. Still, Corlett, I wish some 
other man had the task of explaining 
matters to his father. Sergeant, carry 
him into the armory yonder. Choose 
two of those who served him best, to, 
stand guard over him, then fall out the 
rest. You have done well.”  efeait 

So, until the red dawn came, the com- 
mander of the outpost sat seaked in per- 
spiration, writing and rewriting one let- 
ter among others under an evil-smelling 
kerosene lamp, while all that was left 
of Lieutenant Urmiston, who had 
escaped from the pains of fever and the 
eternal twilight of the bush, lay in state 
in the armory, with two aliens who 
served the Prophet standing motionless 
like statues in ochre and ebony, keeping 
watch over him. 

One of the despatches written that 
night brought bitter sorrow mingled 
with pride to a white-haired English- 
man, who sat staring at it with dimmed 
eyes until after many times reading the 
last line, “He did his work thoroughly 
and well, and I know no one in the 
service quite fit to fill his difficult post,” 
he said brokenly, “My only son! Still 
he has done great things out there, and 
I must not grudge him.” 

The old man presently followed his 
son to his rest, but under a colored win- 
dow in an English church which stands 
among cool green meadows and ancient 
elms, a brass tablet bears the inscrip- 
tion: “In memory of Reginald Urmis- 
ton, killed in Western Africa in the ex- 
ecution of his duty.” Far off in the 
shadows of the dripping forest when 
the blue wood-smoke drifts about the 
drowsy camp, a black sergeant tells the 
story of how the dead man led those 
who trusted him across the stockade. 

Harold Bindloss. 
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The sentiment. of the journey began 
at Génoa}'or rather it maybe said:to 
have begun in'France; for it was imthe 
little French steamer) as it lay’ in the 
bay; l¢isurély’ loading its’ cargo long 
hours after the'time announced for its 
departure} that tedium: ‘took wing, that 
érowds' and custom-houses, noise and 
dirt, and all'the ills of travelling'passed 
intd thé ’far’'back+ground ‘of! my. con- 
sciousness,’ ‘and ''the weary journey 
changed into a ‘voyage of:adventure:': 
The extreme’unpunctuality, I believe, 
worked ‘the: spell; ‘but! ?#t ‘worked: only 
gradually. ‘I was‘as Impatient for the 
first few hours as if I had been in the 
Paris express; the desirability of reach- 
-ing ‘Toulouse by the day I had) calculat- 
ed ‘grew and grew'in my eyes; every 
fixed point ‘in’ my: journey; though':I 
knew 'them to be only matters of! whim, 
assumed ‘a fictitious importance; until 
at last as'the sun dropped’and: the hour 
drew on ‘when the evening train should 
start, I'stormed to the captain! demand- 
ing to bé set'on shore immedtatety that 
I might take to'the railway ‘and: some 
day arrive at my destination. The ivil 
alacrity ‘with which he acceded to my 
request,'' and th2 promptness of his or: 
der’ to bring ‘up’ Madame’s: box: and: 'bi- 
eycle: (that bicycle on ‘whose’ bringing 
out'of Italy I had wasted'the morniag 
hours) gave a'chill 'to' my ardor) 'T ‘added 
more: méekly, “unless, indeed, Monsieur 
could assure mé)I should reach Mar: 
seilles next: day in«vtime'for thei mid- 
night train to Toulouse;” :themidday one 
had: seemed ‘imperative a vmoment™ be- 
fore. ' So much ‘Monsieur le: Capitaine 
thought he'eould safely assure me, 
though cargo remained to be shipped, 
and, as he gave me, with the utmost po- 
Jiteness to uuderstand very clearly, the 
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desires of a passenger were on his boat 
of no straw’s weight in comparison 
with the cocks and hens or even the 
boxes and barrels, that travelled as un- 
complaining cargo—a wholesome dose 
this for the self-important human be- 
ing accustomed to regard all means of 
locomotion as made for his conven- 
fence, and failing in their final end as 
they fail to secure that! At once the 
need of getting anywhere at any defi- 
nite hour or day dwindled and van- 
ished, and I acquiesced, not unwilling- 
ly, in the captain’s opinion that, since 
I had come on board, the best thing I 
could do was to remain there. “We'll 
dine first, and then think about start- 
ing,” was his final encouragement—an- 
other, but this time a pleasant, shock 
to my traveller’s soul, hardened to 
meals snatched at stations, or shaken 
down in a restaurant car. 

I returned to the upper deck to nurse 
a fresh mood in the growing dusk. By 
the time the bell rang for dinner I was 
priding myself on my newly-acquired 
philosophy, and I prepared with an in- 
troductory remark as to the deceitful- 
ness of shipping agents, to air it upon 
my neighbor at table. 

“Yes,” he replied with a placid smile, 
“they promised me I should be in time 
for a business appointment in London 
ten days ago [I put my pride in my 
pocket]. I’ve been with this vessek 
just three weeks,” he added. The salu- 
tary discipline of playing second fiddle 
to the cargo had brought my neighbor 
to these heights of philosophy. He 
looked a prosaic individual enough; in- 
tellectual converse had not shortened 
the. way for him; the only English- 
speaking person on board, he could use 
no other language save a little Turkish 
and modern Greek. My advent loosed 
what seemed to be a natural loquacity. 
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He had been much, he told me, among 
the Turks, and he himself attributed 
his ease of mind to intercourse with 
them, “I’ve learned to be a bit of a 
fatalist,” he observed. “What will be, 
will be; and we shan’t quicken the ma- 
chinery by crying out.” As the dinner 
advanced I fancied, however, that the 
excellence of the cooking had helped, in 
his case, to fix the fates and keep him 
on board at the successive ports; and 
indeed he confided that though, having 
paid the whole fare, he had to have the 
full voyage, he must have eaten his 
money’s worth long ago. The thought 
gave him evident pleasure. Gladly, I 
think, would he have talked the night 
out paying the arrears of so long a si- 
lence. Having travelled much, in the 
East and over ground quite unknown 
to me, he had seen, and readily recount- 
ed many marvels, both of Nature and 
of Man. But as the occasion of his 
wanderings had been material cares (I 
forget or did not gather his actual busi- 
ness) so it was the more material as- 
pects of these marvels that had struck 
him. Immensity was for him mere 
size, and ke wondered mainly over the 
vast monuments of expenditure, of out- 
lay of time and trouble, dotted over the 
world’s surface. The borrowed com- 
ment with which I wished him good- 
night was new to him. 


“The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings,” 


he murmured in meditative but dubious 
echo. 


Il. 


For my part I was left to no chance 
companionship of my own or other na- 
tionality. The best of company, most 
excellent of comrades, I had with me in 
my travelling-bag. And he, and not I, 


had determined the route; he, and not 
I, whose inclinations indeed were quite 
contrary, had resolved that Arles, that 
Avignon, Nimes and Carcasonne—those 
places of great monuments and historic 
fame—should all be passed on the road 
and left to the conscientious sightseer. 
“Any Cook’s tourist,” he said, “can give 
you news of Arles or Avignon;” nor, 
readily though he welcomed all opinion 
contrary to his own, did I care to dis- 
pute the point. My eyes had been sa- 
tiated through the winter with the 
great places and elaborate works of 
another land, and I gladly forewent 
now the prospect of big sensations for 
his promise of opening my mind and 
heart to the little incidents of everyday 
life. And he—the Essayist, the Sieur 
de Montaigne—became himself the 
chief sentiment of my journey. Through 
all my roundabout route I was travel- 
ling to his home in the Périgord, hop- 
ing to be welcomed and received like 
a humbler Mile. de Gournay, as an 
adopted great-great-granddaughter. 
At Toulouse he permitted a halt. The 
town was familiar to him from his 
youth; I believe he had studied there 
for the law. Yet it was not of him I 
was thinking as the train drew up in 
the early morning. I had dreamt of 
Vanini, “bellowing,” says an eye-wit- 
ness, “like an ox getting slaughtered,” 
as the executioner tore out his tongue, 
previous to burning him; of Calas, 
broken on the wheel for an imaginary 
crime, of the settled persecution of 
his whole unhappy Huguenot family. 
I had recalled to mind the ugly pre- 
eminence of Toulouse in fanaticism— 
how, even in our own century, she had 
proposed to commemorate her most 
blood-thirsty massacre; how in the six- 
teenth a Huguenot was hanged out of 
hand wherever caught. And my 
thoughts had rested finally on the Es- 
sayist’s tale (touched as was his wont 
with the sense of human vanity). of the 
student of Toulouse and his faithfud 
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servant. The valet had not better 
ground for his heresy than that his 
young master could not be wrong. 

A drizzling rain was falling, and the 
town was still fast asleep as I arrived. 
It was five o’clock, but that, as my 
double cab-fare taught me, was still 
night at Toulouse, just as in Paris or 
in London. I had expected to find the 
stir of early morning at an hour when 
I myself had recently been breakfast- 
ing among the lilies, bathed and fra- 
grant with the night-dew of an Italian 
garden. Here was none of that fresh- 
ened brightness, but the dreary unwill- 
ing air of a town about to be recalled 
to the day’s toil. 

At my hotel (I had chosen it hap- 
hazard for its name, the proprietor’s, 
which had promised me local color and 
lack of fellow-tourists) a drowsy porter 
escorted me through dismal corridors 
to the room furthest removed, as I de- 
manded, from the paved street. To my 
request for coffee, he promised me fer- 
vently a rrechauffée. The word rolled 
out of his lips so richly that only after 
his back was turned did the poor mean- 
ing penetrate to my understanding. The 
beverage was as unpalatable in the 
drinking as it had been gustable in the 
promise; but even as I swallowed it 
the word reverberated in my ear, and 
I realized from it alone that I was truly 
in the Midi. What a temperament of 
the race, I reflected, to persist and 
make itself felt in such surroundings! 
For alas, I was in no comfortable old- 
world inn, but in a third-rate commer- 
cial hotel. I had avoided the tourist to 
fall into the arms (metaphorically, oh 
shade of Yorick!) of the commis-voya- 
geur. 

Commerce has laid its effacing hand 
upon Toulouse. When at length the 
town awoke, I left my dingy room for 
the broad streets; and there, wandering 
along the Allées Lafayette, through the 
Boulevard Carnot, I found myself.in a 
sort of provincial Paris, in a town that 
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might have sprung of Paris wedded to 
Manchester. Rows of huge shops, each 
more Bon Marché than the last, long 
lines of tramway, trees certainly and 
planted squares, but as it appeared to 
me, not of indigenous growth, but con- 
ceded in servile imitation of the me- 
tropolis. The Sentimental Journey 
changed in my eyes to a Fool’s Errand. 
Not Death but Commerce, I meditated 
is the great destroyer; doubtless 
through all the south of France I shall 
find local color washed out and every 
trace of the past obliterated. 

With such sad thoughts I turned a 
corner, and came full on the church of 
St. Saturnin. If the path of the Senti- 
mentalist be closed, it reminded me, the 
way of the Sightseer is still open. “St. 
Sernin or Saturnin,” says Freeman, “is 
unique in its interest”—the intelligent 
reader may refer to his essay. I studied 
the exterior carefully, resolved to have 
something at least for my journey. It 
was a huge edifice recalling with its 
dominant air of proprietorship (as 
though the town belonged to it, not it 
to the town) the church of St. Anthony 
at Padua. Surely once St. Saturnin 
was at Toulouse le Saint, as St. An- 
thony still at Padua is il Santo. Now 
that dominating air seemed to me one 
of the ironies of things—the persistence, 
as in a dead man’s face, of an habitual 
expression after the spirit that it 
expressed has fied. The town I 
had been wandering through boast- 
ed assuredly other saints and 
worshipped another god. And yet, 
despite my conviction that here was a 
mere dead bulk, the air of the building 
began to impose on me. If it no longer 
dominated, it was at least indomitable, 
here in the very thick of opposing 
forces, holding them at bay and re- 
maining, if only as a monument, un- 
touched by the modern spirit. 

I entered reluctantly, fearing a fresh 
disillusion. Inside,.should I find white- 
wash, scraped walls, the church per- 
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haps made a monument national? Be- 
hold the delusion was not in the church 
but in the town. All that modern air, 
that chief trafficking, that worship of 
the gods Mammon and Opinion of the 
World, was mere outside show. Com- 
merce was an intruder that had taken 
no real foothold. Here, in the church 
of St. Saturnin, was the real, the an- 
cient and, it would seem, the undying 
spirit of Toulouse. And it was here, 
not as a spirit in exile, or holding at 
bay victorious forces, but at home, im- 
pugnable in its stronghold, untouched 
and scornful of the idle clamor of the 
modern town. The modern spirit might 
go air itself upon the boulevards, aye, 
and take with it Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, poor spectres that could not 
pass the sacred threshold. 

The church is one unbroken nave, of 
extraordinary length, The Roman 
vaulting is unique in structure and 
unique, surely, in its effect of sombre 
suspended awe. The moment that I 
entered, too, was one of suspense. A 
closely packed crowd of kneeling wor- 
shippers, so dense and motionless as to 
seem a dark raised pavement, awaited 
the elevation of the Host. My eye 
travelled over them—not one had 
stirred at my entrance—and rested on 
the high altar, so far away that the 
figures of the priests were pigmy and 
their actions indiscernible. What cere- 
mony were they enacting, what victim 
sacrificing? What jealous god were 
they evoking? A God of War, of Pesti- 
lence and Famine—no God of Love, no 
Father of Humanity. 

The congregation remained bent in 
worship long after the suspense was 
broken and the mass ended. But I 
shook off my sense of dread, and 
walked the length of the church to the 
back of the high altar. I was reading 
a notice that promised to the faithful 
a certain remission of the pains of pur- 
gatory if they would visit the relics, 
for which the charge was fifty cen- 


times, when the verger approached 
with the key. I expressed my regret 
that I was not one of the faithful, and 
could not, even if I paid my sixpence, 
hope for that solace of my future pains. 
His devout air changed of a sudden, 
and with the urbanity of a man of the 
world, he assured me that the relics (like 
all else in this church) were unique, 
and offered much interest also to the 
tourist. I was a sightseer, I remem- 
bered, and accepted his escort. The col- 
lection, I am bound to believe, is 
unique. The verger’s urbanity—it gave 
place, moreover, to his wonted, if skin- 
deep, devotion, as he displayed the rel- 
ics and retailed their virtues—could not, 
however, betray me to any expression 
of disrespect or incredulity. I had not 
forgotten the fate of a certain lawyer 
of Toulouse, who rashly noted the like- 
ness between the bones of St. Amadour 
(preserved at Rocamadour) and a shoul- 
der of mutton. The verger, for his 
part, felt he owed me an apology as he 
pointed out another object of interest, 
an unkind skit upon Calvin, carved 
preaching with an ass’s head. ‘“Ma- 
dame must not take it amiss,” he said, 
“since it was carved long ago, when 
party spirit ran high.” 


III. 


I settled into my corner in the Bor- 
deaux express with the sense of pleas- 
ant expectancy and the purpose of 
journeying into the past; of living, for 
these few hours of swift transit in the 
actual days of my comrade, the Essay- 
ist. Was not all this the region com- 
mitted to Monluc to be pacified? Was 
it not here that he made his grim prog- 
ress, with the two hangmen, his lac- 
queys, leaving bodies of Huguenots on 
the trees where he passed? One man 
hanged frightens folks more than a 
hundred killed, was his experience. To 
the Essayist, then magistrate at Bor- 
deaux, he confided a different experi- 
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ence of life, an experience of the vanity 
and bitterness of regret after the death 
of his son. I remembered the deacon, 
whose extreme youth caused the pen- 
alty of death to be changed to a whip- 
ping; but the boy died under the alter- 
native punishment. 

Montauban, the first stopping-place, 
resisted even Monluc. It held out for 
three several sieges, and, however re- 
duced to extremities, remained to the 
end a Protestant stronghold. It is now 
a thriving centre of commerce. Mois- 
sac, a little town that Monluc fell back 
on from Montauban, is sustained in the 
world by the excellence, I believe, of 
its grape-juice. Agen, where Jules- 
César Scaliger once wielded the sceptre 
of the empire of letters is distinguished 
now by its prunes. They have risen or 
dwindled, these and other more diminu- 
tive towns, not in proportion to their 
valor and strength under arms, but as 
their soil is productive or barren. Com- 
merce, not creed, has determined their 
fate. 

An incident of the journey opened 
conversation with the one other occu- 
pant of the carriage. I had taken sum- 
mary stock of him at an earlier stage; 
a rough-hewn man he had seemed to 


me, brusque in address, careless and, 


country-made in his clothes. I had set 
him down in my mind as a successful 
tradesman in some form; a certain air 
of self-consequence fitted not ill, I 
thought, with that character; he 
chanced besides to allude to his work- 
people. So, calling to mind the Essay- 
ist’s advice to converse with each new 
acquaintance upon that in which he is 
conversant, I spoke presently of the 
trade of Toulouse. His face puckered 
and flushed. “Toulouse,” he answered 
with acrimony, “was no city of com- 
merce, a city rather of the old nobil- 
ity.” Surprised, I remembered one 


part of the town, the Delbade, I had 
especially noticed, and one house in 
particular; this time I had struck the 
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right vein. “Madame spoke, perhaps, 
ef No. —, the Hotel de —?” I assented, 
though not sure of the fact. “It was 
the hotel’ of his grandmother, the 
Duchess of —.” I studied his rugged 
face more attentively. The lines I now 
noted, as they pleasantly expanded, 
were not those of an astute and suc- 
cessful man of business, but rather of 
a knight of La Mancha. And a very 
Don Quixote he approved himself, as 
ill-adjusted to the times he lived in, 
as old-fashioned in views and _ senti- 
ments, and as ready if need were to die 
for them. The fates were leading him, 
I believe, to fight against watering-hose 
in place of his prototype’s wind-mills. 
The Republic served him for a dragon 
—for all dragons and giants rolled into 
one. Its days, he hinted, were num- 
bered—he was going to Paris. Child- 
like and confiding conspirator! I might 
have had all his secrets for an ounce of 
diplomacy; but I had not the cue, and 
my interest, besides, was in him and 
not in his doings. 

We walk truly, we human beings, 
each in our own self-made universe. 
To the Briton I had met on the boat 
the world was in the main a vast work- 
shop; the world of this Loyalist had the 
King as its sun, and it was solely lit up 
in his eyes as it chanced to impinge on 
the fate of some one or other of the 
legitimate rulers of France. He also 
had travelled, he assured me, had been 
to England (to attend the funeral of 
Monseigneur—), to Monte Carlo (at the 
bidding of Monseigneur —). A reflex 
light was cast also, by sympathetic ex- 
tension, on the homes or resorts of 
scions of other unhappy royal stocks. 
He knew Florence as the abode of the 
Countess of Albany (a strange wom- 
an’s caprice, to give two successors to 
a husband of the blood-royal!). He 
was moved to real anger as his eye felt 
on my newspaper. The insolent push 
of the editor came to his mind—how, on 
the great day of “the late King’s” fu- 
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neral, he had tried to gain entrance 
over the heads of men of good birth ex- 
cluded by the smallness of space. Yet 
conspiracy put a check upon feeling; 
the editor was of the Party; “His senti- 
ments, however, are excellent,” he 
pulled himself up with. It distressed 
him that I should visit the Chateau of 
Montaigne, in the hands, he was sure, 
of some parvenu. Was there not the 
Chateau de Chambord? I was not 
turned from my route; but I accepted 
instead his advice as to an inn, a quiet 
hostelry, so it sounded, and highly re- 
spectable; he and his wife, and all the 
country nobility, put up there when 
they went to Bordeaux; the cuisine also 
was famous. 
IV. 
‘ 
Here was Bordeaux. With my modest 
luggage on a lumbering omnibus, I fol- 
lowed on my bicycle in quest of this 
pearl of hotels. We turned up a side 
street—that’s as it should be—but a 
paved one, I noted regretfully. I 
seemed a whole cavalcade as I drew up 
at the modest entrance, and the Boots 
hastened out to fling open the door of 
the omnibus with a civil air of wel- 
come that fell strangely flat as he dis- 
covered it empty. He transferred his 
attentions to me, and in a twinkling— 
no, in a measured, quiet moment—I was 
conveyed to my room. The handiest of 
porters had unstrapped my luggage, 
the trimmest of maidens had brought 
me hot water—and I looked round on 
immaculate cleanliness, on daintiest 
furniture of the last century, on a bed— 
“The linen looks white and smells of 
lavender,” quoth Venator, “and I long 
to lie in a pair of sheets that smells so.” 
Even so longed I, though the scent was 
not that of lavender, but of the luscious 
flower of the lime. The merits of the 
cook, let me add, had not been exag- 
gerated, and it was evident that they 
were appreciated not only by the pro- 
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vincial visitor, but also in the town it- 
self of Bordeaux. 

How good a thing was life as I 
turned in, at last, to my lime-scented 
sheets! The street, truly, was paved, 
but traffic was small, and an occasional 
rumble served only to rouse me from 
blessed oblivion to a fleeting sense of 
the joys of existence. 

In the morning, what nectar of coffee, 
what daintiness of china and silver! I 
felt all expanding with charity as I sal- 
lied forth into the streets, those streets, 
my dear Essayist, that thy feet once 
trod. “No, indeed,” answered the Es- 
sayist, “they trod something quite dif- 
ferent. I know now, more than ever, 
that change is the one constant ele- 
ment.” “But this,” I objected, “is not 
change but development. Bordeaux 
was made by its commerce long before 
your day, and you know your own an- 
cestors, that family famous for their 
honesty, made their money in com- 
merce.” “Then sameness is difference,” 
he retorted: “Commerce now is not what 
commerce was then.” The little brown 
volume had taken that morning 2 bod- 
ily form, and the ghost of the Essay- 
ist walked by my side, wrapped, as I 
thought, in the ancient black cloak that 
had once been his father’s. I noticed 
the satirical point to his lips, a whimsi- 
cal line from the nostrils, the kindly 
eyes so full of feeling behind their light 
air of scoffing. Only his words, as he 
commented on this modern world, were 
but pale and colorless echoes of the liv- 
ing phrases he had applied to the world 
that he knew. So perchance is it ever 
with ghosts. “Here at least is identity, 
the actual stones,” I turned to observe 
as we stood in the ancient gateway, all 
that remains of the Palais de Justice. 
“With a difference”’--he had the last 
word. 

The ghost I had conjured up was too 
impalpable and pale; I longed for the 
Essayist in person, to discuss with him 


‘modern ideas. Would evolution, devel- 
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opment, continuity, be thoughts too 
alien to find a place. in his mind; or 
how would he resolve them into his dis- 
jointed view of life? A better use of 
so unique an opportunity would it be 
to wile from him tales, more tales, of 
those fellow-magistrates in whose com- 
pany he must so often have passed 
through this portal. Under how keen 
an eye they aired their self-sufficiency, 
gave their judgments for a friend, con- 
demned for crimes they were ready 
next instant to commit! Through this 
gate he must have passed, in more gen- 
jal converse, with La Boétie. I remem- 
bered that he had just returned, 
through this gate, from the law-courts 
when, sending to ask La Boétie to dine, 
he learned first of his friend’s illness. 
I called to mind the details of that 
grave death-bed. 

But these are sad thoughts. I roused 
my shadowy comrade from the painful 
reverie into which he had fallen, as 
once before in Rome when thinking on 
La Boétie, and bade him show me the 
point on the adjacent quays, where, as 
mayor in his mature age, of Bordeaux, 
he had watched al! night for a rumored 
boat-load of rebels. “I was not so bad 
a mayor,” he said, “though Biron, in 
my place would have had. the whole 
town up in arms. And the event,” he 
added “would very likely have justified 
his precautions, for his precautions 
would have produced the event.” 

My idle musings, my imaginary com- 
rade, were sent rudely flying by an it- 
inerant vendor who jostled against me 
with his basket. It was mere inadver- 
tance, and the offender’s meek apology 
would have disarmed anger, had I been 
in a humor to feel it. Truly whatever 
it be that produces events, our own in- 
dividual mood it is that fashions the 
world’s manners to us. Only the rose- 
colored optimism in which I was walk- 
ing could have made all men that day 
so cordial and so kind. I had passed a 
whole morning (the chance encounter 
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roused me to realize) idling, without os- 
tensible purpose, in the busiest quarter 
of a great sea-port, and I had met with 
no single rude comment, with not one 
offensive stare or inquisitive gesture. 
All faces were friendly; I was a wel- 
come guest, no intrusive foreigner. 

But time was escaping me, and to- 
morrow I must take to the road. I 
gathered my wits together with dili- 
gence, and finished the day in 
methodical search for the Essay- 
ist’s traces, the site of his school, of the 
Eyquem’s town-house. I visited his 
tomb, the statue raised to his honor, 
studied his hand-writing, the annotated 
essays in the library—and only the 
gateway, that I had lit on by chance, 
is seasoned in my remembrance with 
sentiment. 


Vv. 
Je vois bien, ma Dordoigne, encore 
humble tu vas 
De te montrer Gasconne, en France, tw 


as honte. 
* * * * * * 


Vois tu le petit Loir comme il hate le 
pas, 

Comme déja parmi les plus grands il se: 
conte? 


At Castillon-sur-Dordoigne the river 
flows leisurely, and makes truly no ef- 
fort at hastening its steps; but its full, 
broad, rolling bosom shows no token of 
humility or shame. The lines of La 
Boétie had roused a quite different 
image. Where was the thin, trickling 
stream that could not compete with 
the gay little Loir? “Is the river as 
big at Sarlet as here?’ I asked of a 
woman who, like me, was leaning over 
the bridge. She had never, she said, 
been beyond her own parish, but she 
believed the river was still greater in 
other parts of its course. How had I 
come to imagine it small, the Dor- 
doigne? She was piqued on behalf of 
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her river; the name left her lips as the 
name of a person beloved. 

Rivers in France have indeed a great 
personality. They seem to gather up 
and embody the tracts that they water. 
Or they are _ themselves _ regions, 
not boundary lines, regions with 
their own specific inhabitants. Goujon 
de Dronne, gremille de Seine—but I for- 
get the various races. No Frenchman, 
by the way, would ever have asked, 
“What's in a name?’ He knows all its 
magic. 

The woman by my side was silently 
watching the lapse of the river. 

“There was a woman once, in my 
day,” said the Essayist, “whose cross- 
grained and sorry-faced husband had 
beaten her. And she, resolved to be rid 
of his tyranny, even at the cost of her 
life, rose in the morning, accosted the 
neighbors as usual, dropping a word 
that they might see to her household, 
and, taking a sister she had by the 
hand, she came to this river’’—the Dor- 
doigne—“took leave of her sister as in 
jest, and plunged headlong from the 
bridge [but it was not this bridge] into 
the stream, where she perished. And,” 
added the Essayist, “what was more 
considerable, she had ripened this pro- 
ject a whole night in her head.” 

But that was at Bergerac, and hap- 
pened three centuries since. This wom- 
an watching the stream might well be 
of as heroic a race, but she was not 
wont to be beaten. The pride of her 
carriage made the notion ridiculous. 
She was drinking in the beauty of the 
evening, enjoying the landscape, as any 
modern traveller, as I might, though 
she had seen it, and no other, every day 
of her life. Use had endeared and not 
staled it. 

I was in the happy serenity, that par- 
ticular evening, of a purpose accom- 
plished, my mind unresisting to the 
pleasant bodily lassitude that follows a 
first day on the wheel. 

Scarce arrived at Castillon-sur-Dor- 
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doigne, my night-quarters, the proxim- 
ity of the Essayist’s chateau had lured 
me again on the road. The heat of the 
day was over already as I rode down 
the valley. A beneficent valley! The 
rich soil was as eager to yield, as the 
glowing sun to call forth, all culture’s 
produce. And the acres of yellow corn, 
in tall and serried ranks, the trailing 
vines in their brightest green—these 
fruits of man’s labor, while covering 
the first face of Nature, did but embel- 
lish and not spoil her. Cornfields and 
vineyards went all up the sides and 
over the crest of that long ridge on one 
of whose brows I was to look for the 
home of Montaigne. 

“Montagne,” a peasant corrected me, 
and bade me ride farther. Corrected, 
I asked again for Montagne. ‘“Mon- 
taigne,” this time I was told, might be 
reached up the next lane to the left. 
This disaccord of the peasants, echoing 
the disputes of the philologists, gave 
me my first real assurance that the 
chateau I was aiming at was really 
that of the Essayist. I had forgotten 
the present proprietor’s name, which 
all the world would have known, and 
at Castillon, neither mine host nor the 
friends he called to consult could 
tell me for certain whether this was 
the only Montaigne in the district. Nor 
did they know if there was a tower, 
and so far as they knew, no great au- 
thor ever had lived there. And why 
in the world should not a dozen cha- 
teaux be called by a name derived from 
the hill-side they stood on? But no two 
could be called sometimes Montaigne 
and sometimes Montagne. Why not, in 
the name of all common sense? I could 
not see why, but I felt sure, all the 
same, of my quarry. 

I prepared to ride on; but this second 
peasant arrested me. He was full of 
curiosity about my bicycle, wanting to 
know how much ground I could cover, 
and how quickly. He had seen these 
machines, but not close at hand. Bent 
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double with age and the weight of the 
sticks he was carrying (he had rested 
them now in the hedge) he looked de- 
erepit and toil-worn as any tiller of the 
ungrateful North. Has the beneficent 
valley no blessing, then, for her nearer 
sons, for those in daily touch with her 
surface? Must even her teeming soil 
be tilled with such sweat? Has the 
peasant still need of his proof-armor 
of insensibility, as in the days when 
troops carried off the herds and rav- 
aged the homesteads, and pestilence 
stalked through the land? “What ex- 
amples of resolution,” says the Essay- 
ist, “saw we not then in all this peo- 
ple’s simplicity? Each one generally 
renounced all care of life; the grapes 
(which are the country’s chief commod- 
ity) hung still and rotted upon the 
vines untouched; all indifferently pre- 
paring themselves and expecting death, 
either that night or the next morrow, 
with countenance and voice so little 
daunted, that they seemed to have com- 
promitted to this necessity, and that it 
was a universal and inevitable condem- 
nation.” Their sole care, then, was for 
graves. It distressed them to see the 
dead carcasses scattered over the fields 
and at the mercy of wild beasts, which 
presently began to flock hither. “And 
even in everyday life,” he goes on,“‘from 
these poor people we see scattered over 
the earth, their heads bent over their 
task, from them nature draws daily in- 
stances of patience and constancy. 
more pure and unbending than any we 
learn in the schools. How many do I 
ordinarily see that mis-acknowledge 
poverty; how many that wish for death 
or that pass it without any alarm or 
affliction? That fellow who turns up 
my garden, has this morning, per- 


chance, buried his son or his father.” 
Alas, my dear Essayist, insensibility 
to pain—is it not also dulness to pleas- 
ure? How shall we improve the state 
of the masses, if we cannot instil dis- 
content? How raise their standard of 
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comfort? “What use,” quoth the Es- 
sayist, “to bring comfort of body with 
discomfort of mind?” 

There was no discontent in the inter- 
est this peasant took in my wheel. He 
no more aspired after my easy-running 
than after a bird’s flight, and thought 
as little of comparing with either his 
own enforced snail’s-pace. 

It was a rough lane that the peasant 
had pointed to. I wheeled my bicycle 
up it slowly enough. Steep and rough 
the Essayist reported the road to his 
house, remembering how he was car- 
ried home once in a swoon, after a 
chance skirmish and a fall with his 
horse. This scene of smiling prosper- 
ity was then in the very heart of the 
civil disorders; now the only possible 
danger was thorns on the path. The 
cool-headed Essayist could make use of 
his mishap, of his first taste of a swoon, 
to muse on the easy approaches of 
death. What moral, I wondered, should 
I draw from a puncture? 

Out on the crest of the hill ran a 
light, well-laid gravel road, with vine- 
yards and cornfields on either hand, 
and the barest dry ditch to keep their 
edges. Open to all the world lay the 
rich land. I rode through the outlying 
property, past the church and the vil- 
lage—houses which even a savage could 
count, for one set of five fingers would 
suffice—up the drive, and dismounted 
at the very door of the chiteau. 

Neither guard nor _ sentinel, “save 
the stars,” had the Essayist, in those 
days when every other house was 
armed for defence; and in these so far 
as I can bear witness, neither gate nor 
boundary-line marks off Montaigne 
from the universe. 

I had already passed the tower, that 
one piece of the ancient house spared 
by a fire—owing its safety, presumably, 
more to its place overlooking the en- 
trance, than to any selective sense in 
the elements; only a line, now, of out- 
building, forming, as it were, one side 























of a quadrangle, links it on with the 
chateau. The Essayist, too, I remem- 
bered, bad to cross over a courtyard, 
if a happy thought struck him, to be 
noted down in his library. Successive 
rebuildings since his day, may still 
have preserved, as is claimed, the an- 
cient outline. And the tower, now as 
then, has three views of rich prospect; 
mow as then, an inhabitant might over- 
look a large part, at least, of the home- 
stead. 

Man is truly a thing of perversity! 
What more could one ask of any pro- 
prietor than to keep an old relic just as 
it was, to make it freely accessible to 
every enquirer, to student or idle tour- 
ist, antiquarian or mere traveller, in 
the by-path of sentiment? How had I 
not grumbled, had I been told that I 
could not see the library because Mon- 
sieur was reading there, or that the 
stores were kept in the wardrobe, and 
the housekeeper was away with the 
key, or—any other of the hindrances 
that might have arisen had the tower 
been still put to its original uses? As 
it was, I could study at leisure what 
had once been the library, the private 
sanctuary of the Essayist, reserved, 
even as a corner was reserved in his 
soul, from cares, civil, paternal or con- 
jugal. I could mount to what had once 
been his wardrobe, descend to what 
had once been the room where he had 
slept when he wished to be alone, to 
what had once been his chapel on the 
ground-floor. Why did a cold chill 
strike at my sentiment? No greater 
sacrilege, surely, than to leave this 
monument just as it was. Cold sepul- 
chre to how warm a spirit! Let them 
lodge the gardener there, stack wood in 
it—anything to link it on with the pres- 
ent life of humanity! Only the surviv- 
als perforce, in the face of neglect and 
misusage, are the true’survivals to sen- 
timent. The ancient spirit clings closer 
the more mutilated the shrine. 

What image of the Essayist, I won- 
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dered, survived in the mind of the wom- 
an who was showing his tower? A cu- 
rious compound, it appeared. He was 
the ancient proprietor, the original fam- 
ily (she knew nothing of Eyquems, or 
of any still earlier race of Montaignes), 
but surely also a species of ogre, to 


lodge by choice ir a tower! “He kept 
his wife [so she informed me in gratui- 
tous addition, I trust, to her other 
knowledge by rote] in the smaller tow- 
er [a species of buttress in the old 
wall] where we keep a few gardening 
tools.” 

“The passing of man is as the wind’s 
passing.” Pointest thou also a moral, 
poor ghost, to the sentence writ on thy 
ceiling? 

The glamor of evening light was upon 
the country as I rode slowly homeward. 
I sat awhile before leaving the high 
ground, at the edge of a cornfield, to 
watch the sun sink behind the opposite 
ridge. A beautiful landscape it was, 
blue and purple distance to infinity, 
where the line of low hills breaks to 
let the eye through. And yet—it was 
not the landscape I had looked for. A 
more broken, varied and changeable 
scene, abrupter hills, more capricious 
twists in the valley, had made surely a 
more suitable setting to the winding 
path of the Essayist’s spirit. These or- 
derly lines might well have induced a 
more measured march of his pen. What 
had Nature here to set his mind so con- 
stantly dwelling on the shapeless and 
diverse contexture of Man? Perhaps 
the scenery, as the language, more to 
his mind was that up in the mountains 
—more hardy and venturesome, as the 
tongue was more pithy and virile. 


VI. 


I mused while the sun sank. That 
philosophy of the Essayist—he scarce 
would have given it so high-sounding 
a name—that humor of his then; it also 
has its reverse side. 
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The constant: dwelling on the doubt- 
ful faces of things did not impair his 
own buoyant vitality. The disclosure 
of petty springs under far-reaching ac- 
tions, of the strait links that tie to 
earth our wide-soaring intellect, of the 
mingled ineptitude and arrogance of 
mankind, did not deaden the zest with 
which he regarded life’s spectacle. But 
a new generation, looking, or profess- 
ing to look, with the Essayist’s eyes, 
saw life dwindled already and impov- 
erished, the smallness of the actual di- 
minishing also the possible. A humor- 
ous recognition of vanity leads by one 
step to dry withering cynicism. 

In those hard-and-fast times, with 
faith pinned to contrary banners, zeal 
flung headlong into irreconcilable 
camps, what better corrective and sol- 
vent could there have been than the 
sense of man’s littleness, of the limited 
reach of his intellect and the low range 
of his purpose? Tolerance among men, 
honor among thieves! Yet tolerance is 
divided by a hair’s breadth from indif- 
ference. A more effete age, losing its 
hold on illusions, its confidence in its 
own power of grasping, may lose also 
its hold on existence. A fanatic age is 
at least more alive than a decadent. 

As the valley lengthened cut in the 
evening light, and as I sat in the silent 
air, the placable soul of the Essayist 
showed itself to me again, in larger 
shape than of wont—less familiar and 
intimate, but more consonant now with 
the broad lines of the landscape. I saw 
no longer the laughing philosopher, lay- 
ing bare the paltry machinery beneath 
the fine show, but a sage brushing cob- 
webs aside to disclose a fair region be- 
yond. I felt no longer a dead weight of 
doubt, inhibiting action; but a cool 
hand passed over the fevered face of 
humanity, stilling delirium but restor- 
ing vitality, no longer a drag upon mo- 
tive-power, but a _ resetting to new 
springs of action. 

Is this, then, the mind’s legitimate 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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circle? Life has us at first in her hold, 
buffets us perhaps with hard circum- 
stance, teases us oftener with fruitless 
expectation, or chagrins us with the 
inadequacy of her favors. Her hold 
shaken off,she may be viewed in peace- 
ful detachment from the opposite side, 
from the refuge of philosophy. What 
if the return to life be possible? With- 
out looking back, but completing the 
circle, may one arrive with forward 
face and eyes open, to embrace her 
again, though not again to attend her 
eaprices? Not merely by the gift of 
illogical nature, but by deliberate 
choice, may life be accepted even after 
the complete view of her vanity? Vain 
circumstance, even poor human nature, 
would wear a different complexion if 
actively welcomed whatever it bring— 
food in all forms for the mind’s power 
of energy—than when waited upon in 
passive expectancy. That tower of 
philosophy, fled to on the one side as a 
refuge, might command the country on 
the other as a stronghold, might be- 
come in very truth a citadel in the soul. 

At least, the first step is reasonable— 
to choose energy, which is life, since 
life is all that is offered us, and nega- 
tion is the only alternative. And that 
first choice grounded in the logic of rea- 
son, one is left perhaps afterwards to a 
life’s logic, that moves not in syllo- 
gisms, to an inversion of the logical or- 
der, energy bringing faith in its train. 
It brings at least hope, the forerunner 
of faith, and trust, her attendant—trust 
no longer in appearance or circum- 
stance, but a something underlying 
them and giving them worth. 

As the peace of the evening stole over 
me, so a new vision of life entered my 
soul. I conceived it magnified in its 
smallness, a vast possibility casting its 
cloak over the poor actual. An _ illu- 
sion? An illusion, if it were one, 
whose feet were in reality, and the bor- 
der of whose garment shed fragrance 
upon life. 
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BY PAUL BOURGET. 


VIII. REVELATIONS. 

Hecter had left his house absorbed in 
these thoughts and was walking in the 
direction of the church of St. Augustine 
when he noticed a woman running to 
meet him down the Rue de Lisbonne, 
and to his amazement he recognized his 
daughter’s companion. 

Fanny Perrin had been lying in wait 
for him ever since she had parted from 
Reine, unable to make up her mind 
either to return to the house and ask 
for him or to go away. She had let the 
minutes go by, oblivious of her break- 
fast hour, and what was more surpris- 
ing in a person at once so punctual and 
so poor, of her next lesson in the Batig- 
nolles quarter. She was waiting to see 
Le Prieux come out, without having ac- 
tually decided what she should say to 
him. But she awaited him with a beat- 
ing heart, constrained, as it were, by 
something beyond her will, remorseful 
at the thought of betraying Reine’s con- 
fidence and yet feeling it impossible 
to let this marriage go on of which 
Reire had hinted to her. 

At least, she must reveal the actual 
truth to Reine’s father. But how?—in 
what words? For this excellent crea- 
ture whose existence had flowed on in 
monotonous calm, in the narrowest 
round of occupations, these last few 
hours had held more stirring events 
than her whole previous life. She had 
consented to accompany one of her 
pupils to a rendezvous! She was the 
confidante of a secret upon which that 
pupil’s destiny depended—and this se- 
cret she was about to betray! No won- 
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der that the heavy features of her 
kindly face were working with excite- 
ment as she accosted Reine’s father, 
and that her words tumbled over each 
other in an almost incoherent stream. 
“Monsieur Le Prieux, you must ex- 
cuse the liberty I am taking, but Imust 
speak to you. I know that such a step 
does not accord with my position—” 
Then, in order to anticipate any cross- 
questioning: “Do not ask me anything, 
I cannot answer you—I ought not to— 
I ought not even to be here. But it 
concerns Mademoiselle Reine, who has 
always been so good to me and of 
whom I am so fond. There is a thing 
that you ought to know, Monsieur Le 
Prieux—you ought to know it,” she re- 
peated. “If Reine is forced into the 
marriage you have planned for her she 
will die of grief. She loves some one 
else. Do not ask me his name,” she 
went on, with increased volubility: “I 
should not tell you, but do not force her 
to marry against her inclination. I tell 
you again that she will die of grief. Oh, 
heavens! there are the ladies! They 
will see me! Monsieur Le Prieux, 
never let Reine know that I have spoken 
to you—never, never!” And leaving her 
interlocutor literally paralyzed with 
astonishment, she fled, without turning 
her head, down the Rue de Lisbonne, 
like one who has committed a crime. 
She had caught sight of the coupé 
suddenly starting from the porte-co- 
chére, and before Reine’s father, who 
had turned his head at her exclama- 
tion, “‘There are the ladies!” had re- 
covered his self-possession, the carriage 
did in fact pass him, the horse going 
at a walk. Le Prieux saw that the 
coupé was empty, and hailed the coach- 
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man, who stopped to reply: “The ladies 
will go out in half an hour. Madame 
has given me a letter to take to Mon- 
sieur Crucé.” 

“I am going in that direction myself,” 
Monsieur Le Prieux said, taking the 
letter from him; “You can return for 
further orders aud tell Madame that I 
have taken charge of the commission.” 

These two brief scenes—the arrival of 
Fanny Perrin, her speech and her 
flight, on the one hand; on the other, 
the appearance of the carriage, his stop- 
ping it and taking charge of the letter 
designed for Crucé—had followed each 
other so rapidly and unexpectedly that 
Hector might have fancied he had been 
dreaming but for the letter he held in 
his hand. In seizing it he had obeyed: a 
sudden impulse—he the man of reflec- 
tion, par excellence. He knew only too 
well what it contained, yet he gazed at 
the address in a sort of stupefaction. 

“To Monsieur, Monsieur Crucé, 96 Rue 
de la Boétie,” and below, “By private 
hand. In haste.” Mathilde had retired 
at once after breakfast to write this 
note with his consent. Why then had 
he intercepted it? Why was he now 
proceeding with a hurried step through 
the Rue de Lisbonne, in the hope that 
Fanny Perrin had waited for him, that 
she would reappear and speak to him 
again? What could she say to him 
farther that he did not already know? 
The few words she had _ spoken 
corresponded too absolutely with 
his own sentiments, their tone 
was too evidently sincere for him 
to doubt their truth. As to the name 
which she had refused to reveal, did he 
not know that the young man beloved 
by Reine was Charles Huguenin? 

When he had become convinced that 
the music-teacher would not return 
Hector hailed a cab and gave the driver 
an address that was neither Crucé’s 
nor that where his committee was to 
meet, but Charles Huguenin’s lodging 
in the Rue d’Assas. As to Madame Le 
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Prieux’ letter he had already torn it 
into fifty pieces and the wind swept 
the scented fragments away as Hector 
sped along, a prey to the most violent 
emotions he had experienced for years. 


'“No,” he was saying to himself, “she 


shall never marry against her will. She 
shall not become Madame Faucherot. 
I will not have it—I will not have it!” 
Against whom was his resistance di- 
rected in this spasm of resolution? His 
inward monologue went on, thought 
answering to thought with that invol- 
untary logic which sometimes discon- 
certs all our previous ideas: “I knew 
it was impossible for her to be marry- 
ing Faucherot unless she was forced 
into it—forced?—she thought herself 
forced? and by whom? We have al- 
ways left her free. Just now we 
begged her to wait.” Against what 
thought was the father defending him- 
self, as he repeated in his own mind 
that lying “we’’? 

“And it was not in us she confided; it 
was a stranger—she does not know 
then that her happiness is our only 
care, that we live only for her. And 
yet I spoke to her as she was on her 
way to talk over this marriage with 
her mother. She understood me—at 
least she seemed to do so. I can still 
hear her saying, ‘How good you are, 
how I love you!’ And then such silence, 
such distrust! It is inconceivable. 
Perhaps she thought it was Charles 
who had asked her in marriage, and 
finding herself mistaken had an access 
of pique, who knows? of despair— She 
fancied her cousin did not care for 
her.” 

Then he attempted to argue with 
himself: “Is it really Charles whom she 
loves? I shall soon know. But how? 
What shall I say to the young man? 
What if, on his side, he has never 
thought of his cousin? In any case I 
will not permit that other marriage—I 
will not have it.” 

At the moment that Le Prieux was 
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repeating this vow to himself the cab 
was rolling along the pavement of the 
narrow Rue des Saints-Perés, which 
has not altered in thirty years, except 
where it adjoins the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. The journalist’s labors rarely 
permitting him any drives except on 
business, he seldom found himself in 
this quarter, so full of memories of his 
first coming up from Chevagnes to Par- 
is. He had lodged at that time at a 
small hotel in the Rue des Beaux-Arts, 
which in his youthful enthusiasm he 
had chosen for the sake of its name, 
“Hotel Michel-Ange.” 

And now Reine’s father was seized 
with a sudden longing to see once more 
the street close by, so associated with 
the dreams and illusions of his youth; 
what connection was there in his mind 
between these haunts of his twentieth 
year and the step he was about to take 
to save his daughter’s twenty years 
from an odious marriage? Did he sud- 
denly realize the difficulties of his un- 
dertaking, and wish to gain a little 
more time for reflection? Or was it 
that, dreading ‘the struggle he would 
have to sustain on his return home, he 
was driven by a secret instinct to seek 
fresh courage from the spirit of his for- 
mer self, that Le Prieux, so passionate- 
ly devoted to art and the ideal, so ut- 
terly a stranger to worldly calculations 
and compromises? 

Certain it is that on reaching the Rue 
Jacob, he dismissed the carriage and 
set out on foot for the abode of his 
youth. 

He was passing through one of these 
strange crises when the resemblance— 
the identity even—between our own 
destiny and that of our parents or our 
children awakens in the depths of our 
being an intense and haunting con- 
sciousness of race; when, having to 
face some misfortune which our father 
endured before us, or seeing our child 
about to suffer from a blow that we 
have ourselves borne, the profound tie 
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of blood is revealed to us and stirs our 
hearts strangely. Applied to the past, 
to those who have bequeathed us their 
virtues and their weaknesses, this feel- 
ing results in a mood of pious melan- 
choly, which pardons all wrongs and 
is grateful for all benefits. Turned to- 
wards the future, towards those to 
whom we have transmitted this soul of 
the race, of which we are but an atom, 
the impression is transformed into a 
profound and poignant longing to spare 
them, if it may be, this inheritance of 
pain. Thus all pass through indefinable 
hours when we scarce know whether it 
is our own fate or that of our father 
or our child which is at stake. And 
after this fashion, Hector, as he wan- 
dered through these old Paris streets 
and past tht abode of his student 
days which, with its unchanged aspect, 
ealled up visions of his far-off youth, 
could scarcely have told whether it was 
of himself or his daughter that he was 
thinking, so insupportable seemed the 
analogy between his lot and that which 
threatened her. 

What did the Hotel Michel-Ange say 
to him, as he stood motionless before it, 
if not that in one of its poor rooms—the 
second on the third floor, counting from 
the right—had lived a youth with as 
sensitive a nature as Reine’s, capable, 
like her, of the highest and most deli- 
eate emotions, and yet incapable of 
maintaining in the struggle of life that 
ideal of art which had been the ro- 
mance of his youth, as Reine, under the 
first shock, had been unequal to pre- 
serving the ideal of love which had 
been hers? 

What element of weakness was hid- 
den in the depths of their natures 
which made them at once so delicate 
in their way of thinking and se power- 
less to model their lives according to 
their hearts? But was this weakness 
in them? Was it not simply that they 
had had to wrestle with a will stronger 
than theirs? No, the youth who came 
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up from Chevagnes to conquer fame by 
creating a master-piece in the attic of 
the miserable Hotel Michel-Ange was 
not a weakling. He was an ingenuous 
youth who could not measure the fearful 
distance which separated him from his 
dream, but Hector did himself justice 
after all these years, and recog- 
nized that he had been also a patient, 
tireless worker, one who might, after 
all, have realized his dream in a meas- 
ure if— and a woman’s face rose be- 
fore him, whose black eyes flashed im- 
periously, whose proud lips had the im- 
placable curve of domination, whose 
beauty was that of an idol command- 
ing homage. Was it indeed she who 
had wrecked his life? Was it she 
whose imperious authority caused 
Reine also to bend to her wishes? This 
double vision was so painful to the ar- 
tist, to the father, that he repelled it 
with the whole strength of his life-long 
and ardent love for the woman whom 
he had passionately worshipped and 
obeyed for so many years; and turning 
away to walk in the direction of the 
Rue d’Assas, he reasoned thus: 

“The blame is not with my poor Ma- 
thilde; she never could have known 
how I yearned for a_ different life. 
When did I ever speak to her of my 
longings? She is a true, upright, de- 
voted soul. She believed that all was 
for the best then, just as she now be- 
lieves that allis for the best in this Fau- 
cherot match. The fault has been 
mine—in my silence, in the timidity 
which has always prevented my show- 
ing my real aspirations even to her. 
Reine is like me in that too. Even to 
me she has never spoken of her love for 
her cousin. Now I must have positive 
facts, an avowal—Mathilde will then 
be the first not to desire this marriage 
which caused me an instinctive horror 
from the first. Good heavens! If only 
Charles is at home. No doubt it is he 
whom she loves. Among all the young 
men whom we see he is the only one 
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worthy of her—and how happy they 
will be down there!” 

Hector was entering the Luxembourg 
gardens as these thoughts passed 
through his mind, and his steps uncon- 
sciously followed the path he had trod- 
den so often of old, when, homesick for 
the oak-woods of Chevagnes, he had 
sought these gardens to get near to na- 
ture, to gaze at the trees and to dream. 

All at once he found himself at the 
end of the avenue of ancient plane- 
trees, where stands the monument to 
the powerful but pathetic genius of 
Eugéne Delacroix. Those noble trees, 
so beloved by him of old, now stretched 
their bare giant boughs into a frozen 
sky. And as if by contact with these 
mute witnesses of his youth, the poet 
long dead awoke in him, his thoughts 
turned with unutterable pathos to the 
ceaseless flight of time, to the constant 
succession of summers and winters, of 
leaves and of men. Certain verses of 
Sainte-Beuve’s, long forgotten, but in 
which he had once delighted, came 
back to his memory and to his lips. 


Simonides after old Homer said: 

The generations on their flight are sped 

Like to the forest leaves that green ap- 
pear 

An hour, alas!—the next, all brown and 
sear, 

The north wind scatters them; anon, 
the spring 

Sees others green awhile, then wither- 
ing— 


He had often repeated on _ this 
Very spot, this elegy of the least ap- 
preciated of our lyric poets, when he 
was himself at the age of fresh hopes 
and bright beginnings, as Reine and 
Charles were now—an age so brief, 
hopes so quickly blighted, beginnings 
so soon brought to an end. Let these 
children at least owe to him, not to 
lose before fully tasting it, this brief 
hour of youth and love! 

And now he recalled the glances he 
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had seen Charles cast upon Reine, her 
agitation when he did not appear, a 
hundred little signs of her feeling to- 
wards him—signs which he _ had 
summed up when speaking to his wife 
of the relations between the two cous- 
ins, in the single sentence: “I have im- 
pressions.” At these thoughts the fa- 
ther’s blood kindled, as if the love of 
the young pair for each other warmed 
him with its flame. 

He resumed his walk in the direction 
of the Rue d’Assas with a more alert 
step; and his heart was beating fast as 
he asked the concierge at Charles's 
lodging if Monsieur Huguenin was at 
home. He was in, and the father's 
emotion increased to such a degree that 
he was forced to pause before ringing 
at the door upon which was nailed a 
modest card inscribed: 


“Charles Huguenin, Advocate.” 


Then he rang; immediately he heard 
steps approaching, the door was opened 
and Charles stood before him. On rec- 
ognizing him the young man _ turned 
pale, and leaning against the door 
stammered out with an emotion which 
at once betrayed his secret: “You, Mon- 
sieur Le Prieux, you—! Oh, how I 
thank you for coming!” 

As he pronounced’ these words 
Charles was still carrying on the train 
of thought which had occupied him 
ever since his cruel interview with 
Reine. He had roused himself from 
his first access of despair, with the en- 
ergy of a love that knows itself re- 
turned. He had risen from the bench 
on which he had flung himself, saying, 
“T love her; I am sure she loves me. I 
cannot lose her like this!” 

He had returned precipitately to the 
Rue d’Assas as if half hoping to find a 
letter there from Reine—a mad hope 
which proved how sure he was, in spite 
of all his denials, of his cousin’s heart. 
No message awaiting him, however, he 
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had wept over his disappointment in the 
solitude of his student-lodging. Then 
he had brushed his tears away courage- 
ously, and.set about reflecting what his 
next step should be. The passions of 
a southerner of pure race, such as he, 
are almost invariably accompanied by 
a lucidity in their ardor which recalls 
the glowing clearness of their skies as 
well as their Latin birthright. Thus 
even in his anguish, Charles desired to 
think calmly, and forced himself to 
face the indubitable facts of the situa- 
tion. The first, the most evident of 
these, to which he clung as with the 
instinct of self-preservation, was that 
Reine loved him. The second, no less 
evident, was that some obstacle had 
suddenly risen between them. He could 
fix its appearance at no more than for- 
ty-eight hours back, since no such ob- 
stacle had existed when he and his cous- 
in became tacitly betrothed. The fit of 
mad folly which had driven him, two 
hours before, to asperse Reine’s con- 
stancy, was entirely dispelled. He be- 
lieved her now to have been sincere in 
engaging herself, and sincere in im- 
ploring him so passionately not to en- 
quire into the nature of the mysterious 
barrier from which she shrank in such 
terror. This was the third fact; the 
fourth was that a marriage with some 
one else was incontemplation. That this 
projected marriage dated from with- 
in the last two days, Charles again did 
not doubt; otherwise Reine could not 
have revealed herself to him as she had 
on the night of the ball. That her par- 
ents were closely concerned in _ this 
marriage scheme, Charles inferred from 
Madame Le Prieux’ not having told her 
daughter of his mother’s letter. At the 
moment, carried away as he was, by a 
fury of jealousy, he had not recognized 
the importance of this singular fact. 
He understood now that the silence of 
Reine’s mother implied a deliberate in- 
tention of depriving the girl of anyliber- 
ty of choice between her cousin and this 
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other suitor. Who was this other? Upon 
what grounds did his claims rest? Here 
Charles’s imagination was brought to 
a pause. He realized that Madame Le 
Prieux had found some means of co- 
ercing Reine by terrorizing her; but he 
could not see into the reasons which 
sprang from the inner history of this 
household of “the unclassed,” to adopt 
the term happily invented by one of the 
most indulgent historians of Parisian 
life. He had turned this enigma over 
and over in his mind during these first 
hours of passionate meditations, and 
this mystery had only led him to a still 
deeper one; why had Reine’s parents 
deigned to vouchsafe no explanation 
to him, Charles, now that they knew of 
his hopes and feelings through his 
mother’s letter? 

He had reached this point in his in- 
effectual analysis, when the sound of 
the door-bell made his heart leap in his 
breast. He had rushed to the door 
with his wild hope of a message from 


Reine revived again; and on finding 
himself face to face with Monsieur Le 
Prieux, had broken forth into that ex- 
plosion of gratitude so unintelligible to 
the new comer. But what was only too 
intelligible to him after Madamoiselle 
Perrin’s revelations was the distress he 


perceived in Charles’s aspect. This 
evidence of the young man’s love for 
his daughter agreed so well with his 
secret wishes, that his tones were full 
of indulgence and fatherly tenderness 
as he replied: 

“Come, Charles, compose yourself. 
Take courage. You have nothing to 
thank me for. I am simply fulfilling 
my duty as a father. But, good heav- 
ens! What a state I find you in, my 
poor fellow!” 

Charles was, in fact, greatly over- 
come by these words and this kindness 
for which he was so unprepared, and 
threw himself into Le Prieux’ arms 
with another confused burst of grati- 
tude. Reine’s father was himself deep- 
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ly stirred, but still more deeply intent 
upon learning the whole truth as to 
the relations between the two young 
people. He drew Charles from the ante- 
room into the inner study, where the 
young barrister without briefs nour- 
ished his youthful reveries. 

Le Prieux had been there but once be- 
fore, but that one visit had sufficed to 
win the writer’s sympathetic interest 
for the young man. For this modest 
room with its old-fashioned Provencal 
furniture of worm-eaten walnut, with 
the choice photographs on the walls 
representing the finest architecture an@ 
scenery of Nimes, Arles and Aigues- 
Mortes, with its bookcases filled with 
well-chosen, much-read volumes, with 
its outlook upon the old trees of the 
Luxembourg gardens, breathed an at- 
mosphere of studious and romantic 
youth. It was redolent of the 
poetry of the native soil, held 
sacred amidst the whirl of Paris 
life; and seemed to symbolize the 
conflict which had gone on in the 
young man’s mind between homesick- 
ness for his Provence and the allure- 
ments of Paris. The same characteris- 
tics which he now saw in the objects. 
about him had already awakened in 
Hector’s mind the idea that Charles. 
might be the very husband he desired 
for Reine, and this impression added to 
the affectionate insistence with which 
he sought to bring out the whole se- 
cret of the young man’s sentiments. 

“No,” he began, “I am not good and 
you must not thank me. I repeat that 
I am only doing my duty as a father. 
But you must do your duty also, and: 
respond to this step on my part by ab- 
solute sincerity. Come, speak to me 
freely, openly! Tell me everything—” 

“But what can I tell you,” replied 
Charles, “which my mother’s letter hag 
not already told you and Madame Le 
Prieux? I understood, the moment 3 
saw you enter, that you had come to 
repeat to me what I already knew from 
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my cousin, that our marriage is impos- 
sible. I ought to have understood it 
before, from your not sending for me 
on the receipt of the letter—and yet, 
Monsieur Le Prieux, I swear to you I 
would have done everything in my 
power for Reine’s happiness. I would 
have devoted my life to her—I am a 
very small personage, I am well aware, 
but the little I am would have been 
hers without reserve. My mother, I 
am sure, has already told you that she 
and my father feel as I do.” 

If the revelation of Madame Le 
Prieux’ duplicity, in regard to Madame 
Huguenin’s letter had overwhelmed 
Reine who had been expecting ‘this pro- 
posal, how it must have struck home to 
her father who was utterly unprepared 
for the news. In a lightning-flash the 
whole truth broke upon him! This ex- 
plained the shade of anxiety in his 
wife’s voice when she asked him: 
“Have you been sounded on this sub- 
ject, too?” Moreover, the young man’s 
tone admitted of no doubt, and Reine’s 
father turned his eyes away lest his in- 
terlocutor should read the pain in them. 

Yet he wished for further light, and 
accordingly went on plying him with 
side-questions such as one hazards who 
dares not fully express his thought: 
“You tell me that you have been 
warned by Reine of some sudden ob- 
stacle? She was aware, then, of your 
mother’s proposal?” 

“Oh, Monsieur Le Prieux,” cried 
Charles, “I beg of you do not blame 
Reine! My cousin has nothing to re- 
proach herself with—I give you my word 
of honor! I had never spoken to her 
of my feelings—never—until the other 
night, when, indeed, I ventured to ask 
her what she would answer if my 
mother addressed you as she has done. 
I know that this was wrong on my part 
—I ought to have spoken first to you 
and Madame Le Prieux. But it was 
only too natural, after all, that, loving 
her as I did, I could not endure the 
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doubt—that I should have tried to find 
out her feeling for me.” 

“She authorized you, then, to address 
us?” asked the father. 

“I understood that she did not forbid 
it.” 

Le Prieux paused a moment in his in- 
terrogation, in which each word, while 
throwing a cruel light upon certain in- 
cidents of the past few days, deepened 
the shadow upon others. His daugh- 
ter’s attitude towards him as she was 
on her way to speak to her mother, 
which had been incomprehensible to 
him before, now became clear; she had 
evidently believed that her mother had 
sent for her in order to speak of Ma- 
dame Huguenin’s letter. On the other 
hand, the words exchanged between 
mother and daughter became still more 
enigmatical in view of this understand- 
ing between Reine and her cousin. How 
and why had she changed her mind so 
suddenly? Had she seen her cousin in 
the interval or had she written 
to him? Having just discovered 
such a total lack of candor om 
the part of his wife, Hector shud- 
dered at the idea of his daughter's 
giving a secret rendezvous or carrying 
on a clandestine correspondence. 

The thought was so intolerable to him 
that ne seized the young man by the 
arm as he exclaimed: “Charles, you 
‘are not confessing the whole truth to 
me. It is ill-done on your part. No; 
you have not confessed all,” he insist- 
ed. “Do not interrupt me! You ac- 
knowledge that you and Reine were 
agreed about your mother’s writing to 
us. Reine must therefore have con- 
sented to marry you, you admit it. You 
admit also that she told you the mar- 
riage had become impossible? She 
must have spoken or written to your 
then. You have seen her—when and 
how? And yet you wish me to believe 
that neither you nor she have anything 
to reproach yourselves with?” 

“I will tell you all,” answered the 
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young man, with a visible effort; “both 
for her sake and for mine. You, at 
least shall not suspect her,” he went 
on, with a voice that quivered with re- 
morse for his own injustice: “Yes, I 
met my cousin this morning at eleven, 
on the Tuileries Terrace; there was a 
third person with us. I give you my 
word of honor that it is the first ren- 
dezvous we have ever had. Here is a 
proof of the truth of what I am telling 
you,” and he drew from his pocket the 
little blue despatch from Reine, and 
held it out to Le Prieux. ‘My cousin 
wished to speak to me—out of pity, as 
I now understand. She did not wish 
me to learn brutally from another the 
destruction of my dearest hopes. All 
that we said to each other during that 
interview I can repeat to you—if only 
to prevent your being unjust toward 
her too,” and he began to pour forth a 
recital of the painful interview of the 
morning—first the impression Reine’s 
note had made upon him, then her ar- 
rival, how he had guessed from her pal- 
lor that something serious had oc- 
curred; then her words, and his to her, 
his burst of jealous rage and all. The 
father listened to the recital of these 
simple but poignant experiences, 
with his daughter’s note in his hand. 
He looked again at the writing in 
which he could read her agitation, and 
a passionate rush of pity came over 
him for his gentle and sensitive child. 
He understood now the fever which 
shone in her eyes when she returned 
from this cruel interview, and the de- 
eision in her voice as she refused the 
respite her parents offered her; and he 
understood also the conduct of Fanny 
Perrin—evidently the third person men- 
tioned by Charles—the innocent witness 
of this innocent rendezvous. But one 
point remained darker than ever: What 
‘had been Reine’s motive for consenting 
to the marriage with Faucherot, when 
her choice was left free? 

Her father knew, alas! only too well 
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where to look for the answer to this 
riddle, but honor obliged him to seek 
it alone. In this inquiry into what he 
suspected to be his wife’s unscrupulous 
tactics, he must not seek the aid of 
this young man, whom he regarded 
henceforth as their future son-in-law. 
He had risen as the latter ended his 
confession, and was now pacing up and 
down the room in a silence which the 
other did not venture to break. A\l- 
though Charles found Reine’s attitude 
still moreinexplicable in the light of her 
father’s favoring his suit, yet he un- 
derstood, with his natural tact, sharp- 
ened by love, that he was bound to 
respect this silence. His heart leaped 
in his breast as Le Prieux paused sud- 
denly before him, and having looked 
long into his eyes said, at last, with the 
solemnity in his voice and gesture of 
one who has taken a great step, and 
who sets before another his irrevocable 
decision: 

“You have answered me like an 
honorable man, Charles, loyally and 
courageously, and I will speak to you 
in the same way. You love Reine and 
you deserve to win her. She loves you 
and it depends only upon her to be- 
come your wife--only upon her, you 
understand. There has been a ques- 
tion of another marriage these last 
days, it is true—but I find it hard to 
imagine that this can be the obstacle 
to which she alludes. There must be 
some misunderstanding which I have 
not yet unravelled. But I will unravel 
it. I say once more that she shall be 
your wife on the day when she wishes 
it. From this hour you have my con- 
sent. I believed your word of honor 
just now and that gives me the right 
to require you to pledge it again. I ask 
you to promise me that you will not 
attempt to see her until I authorize 
you to do so. There is a great deal 
of wisdom, as you are now finding out, 
in our old French custom which requires 
that children’s marriages should be ar- 
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ranged only through the instrumental- 
ity of their parents. If you had obeyed 
this rule you would have come to me in 
the first place, before speaking to her, 
and thus have spared her much need- 
less suffering; and you would not have 
offended her, perhaps irrevocably. Her 
feelings are very intense, and your 
doubt of her must have wounded her 
deeply. Leave it to me to probe the 
wound—and once more, since there is 
a misunderstanding to clear away, 
leave it to me to clear it! Have I your 
word that you will do nothing further 
without my concurrence?” 

“You have it,” rejoined the young 
man, seizing both Le Prieux’ hands in 
his. 

“And that you will obey me in every- 
thing?” 

“And that I will obey you in every- 
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thing. You have been my friend al- 
ways, Monsieur Le Prieux—but how 
much more now!” 

“Now,” interrupted the father, who 
was visibly afraid of giving way to his 
own feelings, “you will begin to keep 
your word by sitting dewn at that ta- 
ble and writing Reine a letter, in which 
you ask her pardon for the words 
you spoke to her this morning. That 
surprises you, eh? But I have my plan 
—I have my plan. Come now,” he add- 
ed with the tender irony of an older 
man for the love affairs of his juniors, 
which he smiles at while secretly en- 
joying them. “Must I dictate this let- 
tter to you? Write and say anything 
you please. I will deliver it to Reine 
without reading it. Does that satisfy 
you?” 


(To be concluded.) 





THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. 


(Freely rendered from the Norwegian.) 


‘Over the Kattegat flood, from the rock-bound precipice strain- 
ing, 

Straining with heart and eye, the Swedes looked down on the 
English— 

Looked on the English fleet, which lay in wait on the waters, 

Purpose and aim unknown—to Swede and Briton a riddle. 

Halted the fleet outside, where over the Sound looms Kron- 
berg; 

And as on wings of the storm, swept Doubt, not Fear, over 
Denmark. 


Lying with lashed-up sail, the hulls all crowded and hollow, 

While with satisfied smile was rocking the deep dark ocean, 

Eager, alert, and bold, the bluejackets waited for orders— 

Ever in every land the same wherever you find them, 

Keen on the laurel’s quest, for the rich red roses of Honor. 

There from the Admiral’s ship the big flag bravely was flying, 

There, at the dawn of day, grew sudden the haste and com- 
motion: 

All awaited the hour when the sealed-up word should be given, 
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All looked straight at the seal, when there the Admiral broke 
it. 

“Sail out yonder, where lies the Danish fleet at her anchors 

Safe in the nest, whence you shall draw her to open battle 

Out of the harbor’s clasp. First offer her peace; then fight her.” 


Loud rang out on the deck the wild glad cheers of the sailors, 

Faces grew bright with joy, and awake for glory and plunder; 

Every man’s hope ran high—save his, his only, amongst them. 

Calmly one captain—young-—-stood back in the common rap- 
ture; 

Calmly he craved his leave to speak to the great commander. 

“Admiral,” so be spake, “I was but a lad when 1 started— 

Started at Aboukir, on board a warship of Nelson. 

So that at fifteen years Fame found me a practised wooer. 

Many a mad Korsar, far off in the tropical Indies, 

After a hand-to-hand fight, have I taken and hanged to the 
yard-arm; 

Wounded at Trafalgar, my wound is hidden by medals. 

War to tthe knife, fierce France! and proudly shall His- 
tory note it; 

Death to the pirate-foe! and death did I deal to him gladly; 

God and King George! I cried, when I fired on Napoleon's 

~ squadrons; 

Ever for them fight I, but for wrong and robbery, never; 

Falsé rings your statecraft’s note, and falsely misleads your 
sailors— 

Steer for the passes of right, and the stars of God are your 
compass; 

But—I will never break the oath that I swore to England, 

I will keep it to death—till death will I do my duty; 

There is no danger here to your fleet, but all to my honor: 

Sail as you will—I go in quest of other adventure, 

For in the Scripture of old my unsealed orders are written-- 

More than Imperial Rome, the Lord thy God is the master.” 

Then he sprang from the deck, and the waves rolled sullenly 
o’er him. 


Dreamer or fanatic! fool or madman! whatever you call him, 

Down to the bottom he swam; and there in the mystical re- 
gions, 

There between beasts with fins, and plants that thrive with- 
out daylight, 

Into the dank sea-weeds he plunged, and was lost, and buried. 


On sailed the English fleet to the city of Copenhagen; 

Far from the place he lay, the place where the fight was 
foughten, 

He—a water-cold corpse, and hid by the cold steel water; 

There, on a starlight night, some Swedish fishermen found 
him. 
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Bore him in boat to the shore, and tossed for his epaulettes, 


starlit. 


North there of Helsingborg, by the famous lands of La 


Gadies, 


Tearless and sorrowless he, without landmark or watermark, 


rested: 


O’er a neglected grave the seagulls hover about him, 
Treading the air around, the thin, keen air of the northland: 


Yet sometimes from the spot does a ghost peer out in the 


shadow, 


Gaze on the sea and fade away in the ghostlier moonlight, 
Straining and straining still, for the coast of the great coal 


island. 


The Spectator. 


Herman Merivale. 





COLONIAL SERVANTS. 


By Lapy Broome. 


My very first experience of the eccen- 
tricities of colonial servants dates 
more than half a century ago, and the 
scene was laid in Jamaica, where my 
father then held the office of “Island 
Secretary” and Sir Charles, afterwards 
Lord Metcalfe, was Governor. It was 
Christmas day, and I had been prom- 
ised as a great treat that my little sis- 
ter and I should sit up to late dinner. 
But the morning began with an alarm, 
for just at breakfast time an orderly 
from one of the West Indian regiments 
then stationed in Spanish Town, had 
brought a letter to my father which 
had been sent upstairs to him. I was 
curled up in a deep window-seat in the 
shady breakfast-room, enjoying a 
brand-new story-book and the first 
puffs of*the daily sea-breeze, when I 
heard a guttural voice close to my ear 
whispering, “Kiss, missy, kiss.”” There 
stood what seemed a real black giant 
compared with my childish stature, 
clad in gorgeous Turkish-looking uni- 
form with a big white turban and a 
most benignant expression of face, 


holding his hand out palm upwards. 
I gazed at this apparition—for I had 
only just arrived in Jamaica—with par- 
alyzed terror, while the smiling ogre 
came a step nearer and repeated his 
formula in still more persuasive tones. 
Just at this moment, however, my fa- 
ther appeared and said, “Oh yes, all 
right; he wants you to give him a 
Christmas-box. Here is something for 
him.” It required even then a certain 
amount of faith as well as courage to 
put the silver dollar into the out- 
stretched palm, but the man’s joy and 
gratitude showed the interpretation 
had been quite right. I did not dare to 
say what my alarm had conjured up 
as the meaning of his request, for fear 
of being laughed at. 

As well as I remember, at that Christ- 
mas dinner party—and it was a large 
one—the food was distinctly eccentric, 
edibles usually boiled appearing as 
roasts and vice versa. The service also 
was of a jerky and spasmodic charac- 
ter, and the authorities wore an air of 
anxiety, which, however, only added to 
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the deep interest I took in the situation. 
But things came to a climax when the 
plum-pudding, which was to have been 
the great feature of the entertainment, 
did not appear at its proper time and 
place, and a tragic whisper from the 
butler suggested complications in the 
background. My father said laughingly, 
“I am sorry to say the cook is drunk 
and will not part with the plum-pud- 
ding,” so we went on with the dinner 
without it. But just as the dessert was 
being put on the table there was a 
sound as of ineffectual scrimmaging 
outside, and the cook—a huge man clad 
in spotless white—rushed in bearing 
triumphantly a large dish, which he 
banged down in front of my father say- 
ing, “Dere, my good massa, dere your 
pudding,” and immediately flung him- 
self into the butler’s arms with a burst 
of weeping. I shall always see that 
pudding as long as I live. It was about 
the size of an orange and as black as a 
coal. Every attempt to cut it resulted 
in its bounding off the dish, for it was 
as hard asa stone. Though not exactly 
an object of mirth in itself, it certainly 
was “a cause that mirth was in others,” 
and so achieved a success which might 
have been denied to a better pudding. 
Many years passed before I again 
came across black servants, and the 
next time was in India. I was not there 
long enough, nor did I lead a sufficiently 
settled life, to be able to judge of the 
Indian servant of that day. Half my 
stay in Bengal was spent under canvas, 
and certainly the way in which the ser- 
vants arranged for one’s comfort under 
those conditions was marvellous. The 
camp was a very large one, for we 
were making a sort of military prome- 
nade from Lucknow up to Lahore—my 
husband being the Commanding Officer 
of Royal Artillery in Bengal—but I only 
went as far as the foot of the Hills 
and then up to Simla. It was amazing 


the way in which nothing was ever for- 
gotten or left behind during four 
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months’ continuous camp life. All my 
possessions had to be divided, and, 
where necessary, duplicated, for what 
one used on Monday would not be get- 
at-able until Wednesday, and so on al? 
through the week. No matter how in- 
teresting my book was, I could not go 
on with it for thirty-six hours—i. e., 
from, say, Monday night till breakfast 
time on Wednesday morning. I could 
have a new volume for Tuesday, but 
the interest of that had also to remain 
in abeyance, until Thursday. Still, I 
would find the book precisely where I 
laid it down, and if I had put a mark, 
even a flower, it would be found exact- 
ly in the right place. 

I always wondered when and how 
the servants rested, for they seemed to- 
me to be packing and starting all night 
long, and yet when the new camping- 
ground was reached the head servants 
would always be there in snowy gar- 
ments, as fresh and trim as if they 
came out of a box. There were two- 
sets of under-servants, but the head 
ones never seemed to be off duty. 

We started with the first streak of 
daylight, and there was no choice about 
the matter, for if you did not get up 
when the first bugle blew your plight 
would be a sorry one when the canvas 
walls of the large double tent fell flat 
at the sound of the second bugle half 
an hour later. The roof of the tent 
was left a few moments longer, so one 
had time for hot fragrant coffee and 
bread and butter before starting either 
on horse or elephant back. I generally 
rode on a pad on the hathi’s back for 
the first few miles while it was still 
dark, and mounted my little Arab some 
six or eight miles further dn. The 
marches were as near twenty-five miles 
daily as could be arranged to suit the 
Commander-in-Chief’s convenience as 
to inspections, etc. 

Everything was fresh and amusing, 
but I think I most delighted.in seeing 
the modes of progression adopted by 




















the various cooks. The head cook gen- 
erally requisitioned a sort of gig, in 
which he sat in state and dignity, with 
many bundles heaped around him. Part 
of his cavalcade consisted of two or 
three very small ponies laden with pan- 
niers, on top of which invariably stood 
a chicken or two, apparently without 
any fastenings, who balanced them- 
selves in a precarious manner accord- 
ing to the pony’s gait. No one seemed 
to walk except those who led the ani- 
mals, and as the camp numbered some 
5,000 soldiers, and quite as many camp 
followers, the supply train appeared 
endless. 

Just as we neared the foot of the 
Himalayan range, where the camp was 
to divide, some of us going up to Simla, 
leaving a greatly lessened force to pro- 
ceed to Lahore, smallpox appeared 
among our servants. I wonder it did 
not spread much more, but it was vig- 
orously dealt with at the outset. I had 
as narrow an escape as any one, for 
one morning, while I was drinking my 
early coffee and standing quite ready to 
start on our daily march, one of the 
servants, a very clever, useful Madras 
“boy” whom I had missed from his 
duties for several days, suddenly ap- 
peared and cast himself at my feet, 
clutching my riding-habit and begging 
for some tea. He was quite unrecog- 
nizable, so swollen and disfigured was 
his poor face, and I had no idea what 
was the matter with him. He was de- 
lirious and apparently half-mad with 
thirst. The doctor had to be fetched 
to induce him to let me go, and as more 
than once the poor lad had seized my 
hands and kissed them in gratitude for 
the tea I at once gave him I suppose 
I really ran some risks, for it turned 
out to be a very bad case of confluent 
smallpox. However, all the same he 
had to be carried along with us in a 
dhooly until we reached a_ station 
where he could be put into a hospital. 
But certainly the strangest phase of 
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colonial domestics within my experi- 
ence were the New Zealand maid-ser- 
vants of some thirty-five years ago. 
Perhaps by this time they are “home- 
made,” and consequently less eccentric; 
but in my day they were all immi- 
grants, and seemed drawn almost en- 
tirely from the ranks of factory girls. 
They were respectable girls apparently, 
but with very free and easy manners. 
However, that did not matter. What 
seriously inconvenienced me at the far 
up-country station where my husband 
and I had made ourselves a very pretty 
and comfortable home, was the absolute 
and profound ignorance of these dam- 
sels. They took any sort of place 
which they fancied, at enormous wages, 
and when they had at great cost and 
trouble been fetched up to their new 
home I invariably discovered that the 
cook, who demanded and received the 
wages of a chef, knew nothing what- 
ever of any sort of cooking, and the 
housemaid had never seen a _ broom. 
They did not know how to thread a 
needle or wash a pocket-handkerchief, 
and, as I thought, must have been 
waited on all their lives. Indeed, one 
of my great difficulties was to get them 
away from the rapt admiration with 
which they regarded the most ordinary 
helps to labor. One day I heard peals 
of laughter from the wash-house, and 
found the fun consisted in the magical 
way in which the little cottage-mangle 
smoothed the aprons of the last couple 
of damsels. So I—who was extremely 
ignorant myself, and had no idea how 
the very beginnings of things should 
be taught—had to impart my slender 
store of knowledge as best I could. The 
little establishment would have col- 
lapsed entirely had it not been for my 
Scotch shepherd’s wife, a dear woman 
with the manners of a lady and the 
knowledge of a _ thorough practical 
housewife. What broke our hearts was 
that we had to begin this elementary 
course of instruction over and over 
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again as my damsels could not endure 
the monotony of their country life long- 
er than three or four months, in spite 
of the many suitors who came a-wooing 
with strictly honorable intentions. But 
the young ladies had no idea of giving 
up their liberty, and turned a deaf ear 
to all matrimenial suggestions, even 
when one athletic suitor put another 
into the water-barrel to get him out of 
the way, and urged that this step must 
be taken as a proof of his devotion. 
After the New Zealand experiences 
came a period of English life, and I 
felt much more experienced in demestic 
matters by the time my wandering star 
led me forth once more and landed me 
in Natal. In spite, however, of this ex- 
perience, I fell into the mistake of tak- 
ing out three English servants, whom 
I had to get rid of as soon as possible 
after my arrival. They had all been 
with me some time in England, and I 
thought I knew them perfectly; but the 
voyage evidently “wrought a _ sea 
change” on them, for they were quite 
different people by the time Durban 
was reached. Two developed tempers 
for which the little Maritzburg house 
was much too small, and when it came 
to carving-knives hurling through the 
air I felt it was more than my nerves 
could stand. The third only broke out 
in folly, and showed an amount of per- 
sonal vanity which seemed to border 
almost on insanity. However, I gradu- 
ally replaced them with Zulu servants, 
in whom I was really very fortunate. 
They learned so easily, and were so 
good-tempered and docile, their only 
serious fault being the ineradicable ten- 
dency to return for a while—after a 
very few “moons” of service—to their 
kraals. At first I thought it was fam- 
lly affection which impelled this con- 
stant homing, but it was really the de- 
sire to get back to the savage life, with 
its gorges of half-raw meat and native 
beer, and its freedom from clothes, It 
fis true I had an occasional very bad 
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quarter of an hour with some of my 
experiments, as, for instance, when I 
found an embryo valet blacking his 
master’s socks as well as his boots, or 
detected the nurse-boy who was trust- 
ed to wheel the perambulator about the 
garden stuffing a half-fledged little bird 
into the baby’s mouth, assuring me it 
was a diet calculated to make “the lit- 
tle chieftain brave and strong.” 

I think, however, quite the most curi- 
ous instance of the thinness of surface 
civilization ‘among these people came to 
me in the case of a young Zulu girl who 
had been early left an orphan and had 
been carefully trained in a clergyman’s 
family. She was about sixteen years 
old when she came as my nursemaid, 
and was very plump and comely, with 
a beaming countenance and the sweet- 
est voice and prettiest manners possi- 
ble. She had a great love of music, 
and performed harmoniously enough on 
an accordion as well as on several 
queer little pipes and reeds. She could 
speak, read and write Dutch perfectly 
as well as Zulu, and was nearly as pro- 
ficient in English. She carried a little 
Bible always in her pocket, and often 
tried my gravity by dropping on one 
‘knee by my side whenever she caught 
me sitting down and alone, and begin- 
ning to read aloud from it. It was 
quite a new possession, and she had not 
got beyond the opening chapters of 
Genesis, and delighted in the story of 
“Dam and Eva,” as she called our first 
parents. She proved an excellent nurse 
and thoroughly trustworthy; the chil- 
dren were devoted to her, especially the 
baby, who learned to speak Zulu before 
English and to throw a reed assegai as 
soon as he could stand firmly on his little 
fat legs. I brought her to England after 
she had been about a year with me, and 
she adapted herself marvellously and 
unhesitatingly to the’conditions of a 
civilization far beyond what she had 
ever dreamed of. After she had got 
over her surprise at the ship know- 

















ing its way across the ocean, she 
proved a capital sailor. She took to 
London life and London ways as if she 
had never known anything else. The 
only serious mistake she made was 
once in yielding to the blandishments 
of a persuasive Italian image-man and 
promising to buy his whole tray of 
statues. I found the hall filled with 
these works of art, and Malia ten- 
dering, with sweetest smiles, a few 
pence in exchange for them. It was a 
disagreeable job to have to persuade 
the man to depart in peace with all his 
images, even with a little money to 
console him. A friend of mine chanced 
to be returning to Natal, and proposed 
that I should spare my Zulu nurse to 
her. Her husband’s magistracy being 
close to where Malia’s tribe dwelt, it 
seemed a good opportunity for Malia 
to return to her own country; so of 
course I let her go, begging my friend 
to tell me how the girl got on. The 
parting from the little boys was a 
heart-breaking scene, nor was Malia at 
all comforted by the fine clothes all my 
friends insisted on giving her. Not 
even a huge Gainsborough hat gar- 
nished with giant poppies could console 
her for leaving her “little chieftain;” 
but it was at all events something to 
send her off so comfortably provided 
for, and with two large boxes of good 
clothes. 

In the course of a few months I re- 
ceived a letter from my friend, who 
was then settled in her up-country 
home, but her story of Malia’s doings 
seemed well-nigh incredible, though 
perfectly true. 

All had gone well on the voyage and 
so long as they remained at Durban 
and Maritzburg; but as soon as the dis- 
tant settlement was reached, Malia’s 
kinsmen came around her and began to 
elaim some share in her prosperity. 
Free fights were of constant occur- 
rence, and in one of them Malia, using 
the skull of an ox as a weapon, broke 
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her sister’s leg. Soon after that she 
returned to the savage life she had not 
known since her infancy, and took to 
it with delight. I don’t know what be- 
came of her clothes, but she had pre- 
sented herself before my friend clad in 
an old sack and with necklaces of wild 
animals’ teeth, and proudly announced 
she had just been married “with cows” 
—thus showing how completely her 
Christianity had fallen away from her, 
and she had practically returned on the 
first opportunity, to the depth of that 
savagery from which she had been 
taken before she could even remember 
it. I soon lost all trace of her, but Ma- 
lia’s story has always remained in my 
mind as an amazing instance of the 
strength of race-instinct. 

My next colonial home was in Mau- 
ritius, and certainly the servants of 
that day—twenty years ago, alas!— 
were the best I had ever come across 
out of England. I am told that this is 
no longer the case, and that that type 
of domestic has been improved and edu- 
eated into half-starved little clerks.The 
cooks were excellent, so were the but- 
lers. Of course, they had all preserved 
the Indian custom of “dustoor” (I am 
not at all sure of the spelling) or per- 
quisite. In fact, a sort of little duty 
was levied on every article of con- 
sumption in a household. 

I never shall forget the agony of 
mind of one of my butlers at having 
handed me a wrong statement of the 
previous day’s “bazar.” I had really 
not yet looked at it, but he implored me 
with such dreadful agitation to let him 
have it back again to “correct,” that I 
read it aloud before him, to his utter 
confusion and abasement. The vendor 
had first put down the price paid him 
for each article, and then the “dustoor” 
to be added; needless to say I was to 
pay the difference, and the tax had 
been amply allowed for in the price 
charged. As “Gyp” would say, Tab- 
leau! 
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Curiously enough it was the dhoby or 
washerman class which gave the most 
or rather the only trouble. They—. ¢., 
the washerman and his numerous 
wives—fought so dreadfully. Once I 
received a petition requesting me in 
most pompous language to give the 
youngest or “last-joined” wife a good 
talking to, for in spite of all corrections 
—that is, beatings—she declined entire- 
ly to iron her share of the clothes, and 
had the effrontery to say she had not 
married an ugly old man to have to 
work hard. The dhoby, on his side, de- 
clared he had only incurred the extra 
expense and bother of a fourth and 
much younger wife in order that the 
“Grande Madame’s” white gowns 
might be beautifully ironed fresh every 
day. 

I handed the letter—almost undeci- 
pherable on account of ornate penman- 
ship and flourishes—to the A.D.C. who 
Was good enough to help me with my 
domestic affairs, and he must have ar- 
ranged it satisfactorily, for when he 
left us hurriedly to rejoin his regiment, 
which had been ordered on active ser- 
vice, he received a joint letter of adieu 
from all the dhobies, wishing him 
every sort of good fortune in the cam- 
paign, and expressing a hope that he 
might soon return with the “croix de la 
reine Victoria flottant de sa casaque.” 
Rather a confusion of ideas, but doubt- 
less well meant. 


In spite, however, of the general ex- 
cellence of Mauritius servants, my very 
dignified butler at Réduit gave me the 
most trying experience of my party- 
giving career. Once upon a time I had 
an archery meeting at Réduit, and a 
dance afterwards for the young people. 
This program, combining, as it did, af- 
ternoon and evening amusements—re- 
quired a certain amount of organiza- 
tion as to food. The shooting was to 
go on as long as light lasted, and it was 
thought better to have the usual re- 
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freshments in the tents during that 
time, and then an early and very sub- 
stantial supper indoors so soon after 
the dancing began as the guests liked 
to have it. 

There used in those days to be an 
excellent restaurant in Port Louis 
which furnished all the ball suppers. 
The cost wasvhigh, but all trouble was 
saved, and the food provided left noth- 
ing to be desired. The manager of the 
“Flore Mauricienne” never made a 
mistake and only needed to be told how 
many guests to provide for; everything 
was then sure to be beautifully ar- 
ranged. So I had no anxieties on the 
score of ample supplies of every obtain- 
able dainty being forthcoming. Great, 
therefore, was my surprise, when, af- 
ter the first batch of guests had been 
in to the supper-room, I was informed 
in a tragic whisper that everything 
looked very nice in there but that there 
was no second supply of food to replen- 
ish the tables. This seemed impossible, 
and I sent for the butler and demanded 
to know what had become of the sup- 
per. “Monsieur Jorge,” smiled blandly 
and, waving his hands in despair, ejac- 
ulated, “Rien, rien, Madame,” repeat- 
edly. So, although I had not intended 
to go in to supper myself just then, I 
hastened to the scene. There were the 
lovely tables as usual, a mass of flow- 
ers and silver, but with empty dishes. 
I felt as if it must be a bad dream from 
which I should presently awake, but 
that did not make it less terrible at the 
moment. Of course the A.D.C.s were 
active and energetic, but they could 
not perform miracles and produce @ 
supper which they had themselves or- 
dered and thought had arrived, but 
which seemed to have vanished into 
thin air. Tins of biscuits were found 
and sandwiches were hastily cut, and 
every one was most kind and good-na- 
tured and full of sympathy for me. 

If “Monsieur Jorge” and his myrmi- 
dons had appeared in the least tipsy, 














the situation would have been less per- 
plexing, but except a profound and im- 
penetrable gravity of demeanor every 
servant seemed quite right. My guests 
danced merrily away, and hunger had 
no effect on their gay humor, but the 
staff and I (who had had no supper) 
were plunged in melancholy. 

The moment our telegraph clerk came 
on duty next morning a message was 
sent to Port Louis (eight miles off) ask- 
ing the manager of the “Flore” what 
had become of his supper, and by the 
time I came down to breakfast that 
worthy had appeared on the scene, and 
more versed in the ways of Mauritian 
servants than any of us were, had elic- 
ited from Monsieur Jorge that he re- 
membered putting the numerous boxes 
of supper away carefully, but where, 
he could not imagine. The night before 
he had insisted that he had placed all 
the supper there was on the tables. So 
a search was instituted, and very soon 
the melancholy remains of the supper 
were discovered hidden away in an un- 
used room. All the packing ice had, of 
course, melted, and jellies, etc., were 
reduced to liquid. There was about 
fifty pounds’ worth of food quite spoiled 
and useless, most of it only fit to be 
thrown away. The manager’s wrath 
really exceeded mine, and he stipulated 
that not one of the crowd of servants 
should have a crumb of the remains of 
that supper, which I heard afterwards 
had been given to the garden coolies. 
As a matter of fact, I believe Monsieur 
Jorge was somewhat tipsy, and it took 
the form of complete loss of memory. 
But it was a dreadful experience. 

From the belle isle de Maurice we 
went to Western Australia, where we 
arrived in the middle of winter, and 
the contrast seemed great in every way, 
especially in the domestic arrange- 
ments, for servants were few and far be- 
tween and of a very elementary stamp 
of knowledge. I tried to remedy that 
defect by importing maid-servants, but 
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succeeded only in acquiring some very 


stramge specimens. In those days 

Western Australia was such an un- 
known and distant hand that the 
friends at home who kindly tried to 
help me found great difficulty in induc- 
ing any good servant to venture so far, 
and although the wages offered must 
have seemed enormous, the good class 
I wanted could not at first be induced 
to leave England. Later, things im- 
proved considerably and we got very 
good servants, but the first importa- 
tions were very disheartening. I used 
to be so amazed at their love of finery. 
To see one’s housemaid at church abso- 
lutely covered with sham diamonds, 
large rings outside her gloves, huge 
solitaire earrings, and at least a dozen 
brooches stuck about her, was, to say 
the least of it, startling; so was the ap- 
parition of my head cook, whom I sent 
for hurriedly once, after dinner, and 
who appeared in an evening dress of 
black net and silver. I also recognized 
the kitchen-maid at a concert in a mag- 
nificent pale green satin evening dress, 
which, taken in conjunction with her 
scarlet hair was rather conspicuous. Of 
one gentle and timid little housemaid, 
who did not dazzle me with her toi- 
lettes, I inquired what she found most 
strange and unexpected in her new 
home—which, by the way, she pro- 
fessed to like very much— 

“The lemons, my lady, if you please.” 

“Lemons!” I said, “why?” 

“Well, it’s their growin’ on trees as 
is so puzzlin’-like, if you please.” 

“Where else did you expect them to 
grow?” I inquired. 

“I thought they belonged to the nets. 
I always seen them in nets in shops, 
you know; and lemons looks strange 
without nets.” 

My next and last experience of co- 
lonial servants was in Trinidad. By 
this time I had gained so much and 
such varied experience that there was 
no excuse for things not working 
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smoothly, and as I was fortunate in 
Possessing an excellent head-servant 
who acted as house-steward I had prac- 
tically no trouble at all beyond a little 
anxiety at any time of extra pressure 
about the head cook, who had not only’ 
heart disease, but when drunk flew into 
violent rages. Our doctor had warned 
the house-steward that this man—who 
was a half-caste Portuguese from Goa 
—might drop dead at any moment if 
hhe gave way to temper and drink com- 
bined. So it was always an anxious 
time when balls and banquets and 
luncheons followed each other in quick 
succession. On these occasions, besides 
his two permanent assistants, G. was 
allowed a free hand as to engaging out- 
side help. But he seemed to take that 
opportunity to bringin his bitterest foes, 
to judge by the incessant quarrels, all 
of long standing, which poor Mr. V. 
(the house-steward) had to arrange. I 
only did the complimenting, and after 
each ball, supper or big dinner, sent for 
the cook and paid him extravagant com- 
pliments on his efforts. That was the 
only way to keep him going, and things 
went well on the surface; but there 
were tragic moments to be lived 
through when the said cook had re- 
freshed himself a little too often, and 
about midday weuld declare he had no 
idea what all these people were doing 
in his kitchens, and, arming himself 
with a rolling-pin, would drive them 
forth with much obloquy. I chanced 
to be looking out of my dressing-room 
window one day when he started a raid 
on the corps d armée of black girls who 
were busily picking turkeys and fowls 
for that night’s ball supper. I never 
saw anything so absurd as the way the 
girls fled into the neighboring nutmeg- 
grove, each clasping her half-picked 
fowls and scattering the feathers out of 
her apron as she ran with many “hi 
hi’s.” 

I really began to think it would be 
necessary to summon the police sentries 


to protect them, for G. was flinging all 
sorts of fruit and vegetables at them, 
and had quite got their range. How- 
ever as Mr. V. emerged from his office 
and began to inquire of the cook if he 
was anxious to die on the spot, I 
only looked on. At first there 
was nothing but rage and “fury 
on the cook’s part, to which Mr. 
V. opposed an imperturbable calm 
and the emphatic repetition of the doc- 
tor’s warning. Then came a burst of 
weeping, caused, G. declared, by his 
sense of the wickedness of the human 
race in general, and “dem girls” in par- 
ticular. After that a deep peace seemed 
to suddenly descend on the scene, and 
the cook returned to his large and airy 
kitchens, still weeping bitterly. Mr. V. 
vanished, the picking girls re-appeared 
one by one, and, cautiously looking 
round to see if it was safe to do so, 
took up their former positions under 
shady trees. Presently I saw other 
forms stealing back into the kitchens, 
from which they too had been forcibly 
ejected, and then I heard the cook’s 
voice start one of Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns, with apparently fifty verses 
and a rousing chorus. After that I had 
no misgivings as to the success of the 
supper. 

We succeeded, as it were, to most of 
our servants, for they had nearly all 
been at Government House for some 
years, and at all events knew their du- 
ties. I met one functionary, whose 
face I did not seem to know, on the 
staircase one day, and inquired who he 
was. “Me second butlare, please,” was 
the answer. The first “butlare” was 
an intensely respectable middle-aged 
man, of apparently deeply religious 
convictions, and I always saw him at 
church every Sunday, and he was a 
regular and most devout communicant. 
Judge, then, of my surprise and dis- 
may, when, poor Jacob having died 
rather suddenly of heart disease, I was 
assured that four separate and distinct 














Mrs. Jacobs had appeared, each clad in 
deepest widow’s weeds, and each armed 


with orthodox “lines” to claim the 
small arrears of his monthly pay. But 
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I am afraid that similar inconsistencies 
between theory and practice are by no 
means uncommon in those “Summer 
Isles of Eden.” 





LORD ROSEBERY’S NAPOLEON. 


There was a grand simplicity in Na- 
poleon’s temper, which made his worst 
misdeeds heroic; and even in disgrace 
he did not lose the faculty of terror. 
Wherefore he had so tightly laid hold 
of the general imagination, that the 
slenderest record of his words and 
deeds is readable and read. At St. 
Helena he was sometimes peevish, be- 
cause he did not suffer restraint gladly; 
yet Lord Rosebery’s “Napoleon: The 
Last Phase” (London: Humphreys) 
adds to our interest without decreasing 
our admiration. It may be said at once 
that the book is temperate and effi- 
cient; it is in no respect a great work; 
it does not rise to eloquence nor con- 
vince its readers by happily found 
phrases. But it is a good specimen of 
the book-maker’s art (we hope Lord 
Rosebery, the sport, will not mistake 
our meaning), and it is packed with 
entertainment from beginning to end. 
The author has studied the mass of lit- 
erature which concerns his subject 
with laudable energy; he has done his 
best to sift truth from falsehood (and 
none knows better than he the atmos- 
phere of deceit in which Napoleon 
chose to live); and if he be too lenient 
to the hero, too harsh to the man whose 
ill-fortune it was to guard him, the 
leniency may be attributed partly to 
political bias, partly to a natural love 
of the grandiose and picturesque. 

Now it is one of the puzzles of poli- 
tics that Napoleon, the greatest tyrant 
of modern times, should have been and 





should remain the idol of the Radical 
party. The man who hated Democracy 
because he feared the people, who 
would permit no freedom of thought or 
speech within his dominions, who shot 
a burgomaster and flogged an actor, 
who wisely suppressed newspapers and 
hampered the theatre, was, in his own 
time, beloved by the Liberals of Eng- 
land, and is to-day stoutly championed 
by Lord Rosebery. The attitude of our 
ancient Radicals is quite intelligible. 
Napoleon was sworn to destroy Eng- 
land; Liverpool and Castlereagh were 
sworn, with Wellington’s aid, to protect 
the British Isles. And since nothing 
that Liverpool and Castlereagh could 
do was right, it was evident to thou- 
sands of Englishmen that Boney was 
an angel of light, whose advent in Lon- 
don might have seemed a national tri- 
umph. To-day the reasoning is not so 
clear, though it is less personal; yet 
Lord Rosebery, in doing rather more 
than justice to Napoleon, is a little less 
than just to the British Government. 
In the first place he confuses the ar- 
gument. Napoleon was so great, he 
suggests, that he should have been 
treated with every kindness. Concern- 
ing the grandeur of Napoleon, there is 
and can be no discussion; but it is 
the very grandeur of Napoleon which 
best justifies the severity of Lord Bath- 
urst and Sir Hudson Lowe. Put all 
hypocrisy on one side, forget for the 
moment the splendid element of ro- 
mance, and you cannot wonder that the 
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English Government was resolute to 
keep their prisoner safely under 
lock and key. For many years 
the Tories of England had _per- 
sisted in a struggle upon which 
depended the very existence of their 
fatherland. They had vanquished their 
enemy at a vast expense of blood and 
treasure, and there the task should 
have ended. They did not seek the cap- 
ture of Napoleon; he came to them unin- 
vited, because he knew that on the Bel- 
lerophon lay his only hope of safety. 
Lord Liverpool sorrowfully accepted 
the charge. “If the King of France 
does not feel himself strong enough to 
treat him as a rebel,” wrote Liverpool 
to Castlereagh, “we are ready to take 
upon ourselves the custody of his per- 
son.” We undertook the custody of his 
person, and ever since we have been 
assailed by the very men whose fathers 
would have incontinently put him to 
death. 

There is, therefore, an obvious hypoc- 
risy in the common view of our conduct 
and responsibility. We were acting, 
let it be remembered, not merely for 
ourselves—we were the watch-dogs of 
Europe; and most men shared the be- 
lief of Napoleon himself that he would 
return in triumph from St. Helena, as 
he had returned from Elba. In Europe 
many friends were left him, besides our 
own Jacobins. He could once more 
have gained the control of vast wealth 
and the superiority of his temperament 
‘was conspicuous as ever. What, then, 
could England have done? She could 
not shoot him—that would have been 
the choice of France. She could not 
lock him up in jail—that might have 
been the policy of Russia or Austria. 
She did the best that was possible un- 
der the circumstances—she sent him to 
St. Helena, with as much liberty as ever 
a prisoner enjoyed, with a carriage and 
six horses, and with an income of £12,- 
000 a year. For her pains she has en- 
dured eighty years of obloquy. 
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-Not that we would give an‘ unquali- 
fied approval of our countrymen’s con- 
duct. ‘Rather we would suggest an 
apology, which has been too often 
withheld. The Tory Ministry of 1815 
was rather dogged than intelligent, and 
they made their first mistake when 
they appointed Sir Hudson Lowe as 
governor of St. Helena; for Sir Hudson 
Lowe, admirable soldier and honest 
man as he was, was neither tactful nor 
diplomatic, and he was asked to pit his 
tact against the tact of the greatest di- 
plomatist in the world. On the other 
hand, we do not share the universal 
contempt of Sir Hudson Lowe, which 
none can feel who has attentively stud- 
ied Mr. Seaton’s valiant defence. But 
it is clear that Lowe was not the man 
for the place. He was at once too firm 
and too yielding. He strained at gnats 
and swallowed camels. He conscien- 
tiously strove both to please Napoleon 
and to win the approval of Lord Bath- 
urst. He tolerated the intriguers who 
made up the Imperial Court; and it is 
small wonder that, irritable himself, he 
increased the irritation of the others. 
For he faced no ordinary task, no ordi- 
mary antagonist. No sooner did Napo- 
leon land at St. Helena than he devised 
“la politique de Longwood”—a plan 
cunningly designed to wear down 
the strongest forbearance. He would 
neither accept favors nor endure slights. 
He stood upon his dignity, and resented 
policy. Whatever method of concilia- 
tion Sir Hudson might have adopted 
was foredoomed to failure, because Na- 
poleon, with his eye upon Europe, was 
determined to win sympathy beyond 
the limits of St. Helena, because he 
was, in effect, playing to the gallery. 
Of course he acted well within his 
right, and none can say that he did not 
play the game according to the rules. 
Lowe was his jailer, and it was his 
business to make him feel the discom- 
fort of the position. On the other hand 
Lowe also did no more than he should. 














He, too, was playing a game far more 
difficult than Napoleon’s, since he faced 
an adversary of genius, and essayed a 
game that he was predestined to lose. 
To either side, therefore, we should, at 
this distance of time, yield our measure 
of sympathy. And we believe that Na- 
poleon, at any rate, was too good a 
sportsman not to justify Sir Hudson’s 
conduct. When the Emperor died the 
game was played out, and the Emperor 
had won nearly every trick. Nor was 
he the man to whine, save in public, at 
his adversary’s method of play; and 
his last act was to urge his friends to 
make peace with the governor. 

A confusion of argument, then, has 
prevented Lord Rosebery from doing 
justice to his countrymen—has revived 
in his mind something of the old Jaco- 
bin heresy. But, if we except this 
blindness of hero-worship, we shall find 
in Lord Rosebery’s book much that is 
interesting and valuable. Above all, he 
characterizes the strange, paltry world 
of Longwood with much lucidity. 
Gourgaud, Las Cases, Bertrand—he 
sums them all up, and we agree with 
him that the ingenious Boswell, that 
was Gourgaud, is both trustworthy and 
entertaining. And after all, when dis- 
cussion is at an end, when we are tired 
of assailing or defending Sir Hudson 
Lowe, there remains in the literature 
of St. Helena a vast mass of admirable 
talk. Some may prefer the Napoleon 
of the suppressed letters, the Emperor 
whose pen was as a cutting sword, the 
hero who would have flung the cardi- 
nals into cold baths, and who rated all 
the kings of his own making, as an 
angry master rates his schoolboys. In 
truth, no man ever wielded the pen of 
sovereignty with a finer decision. But, 
highly as we admire these finished ex- 
ercises of dominant vituperation, we 
are not sure that we do not prefer the 
Napoleon of St. Helena. The style is 
no longer the style of action. A quiet 
spirit ef familiar reminiecenee silences 
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the voice of command. The reflection 
of the gossip replaces the authority of 


the monarch. In the pages of Gour- 
gaud and others, faithfully reproduced 
by Lord Rosebery, we seem to look 
upon Napoleon seated at his hearth 
with his dressing-gown around him. 
Even his readers are admitted to an 
intimacy which the Emperor in his 
might admitted to no man, and, as we 
should expect, the Emperor says noth- 
ing that detracts from our respect. The 
intelligence is as vivid as ever, only it 
is exercised upon fresh topics. The 
pride is as lofty as of old, but it is a 
pride in matters more trivial than a 
throne. “I made Ossian the fashion,” 
he boasts, with perfect truth. “The in- 
come-tax is a good tax,” he says on an- 
other occasion, “for every one grumbles 
at it, which shows that every one pays 
it.” Rare among men by his triumph, 
Napoleon is also rare among men by an 
appreciationof his own career. He is one 
of the few who have been conscious of 
their own drama. Taking up a year- 
book of his reign one day, “It was a 
fine empire,” he said; “I ruled eighty- 
three millions of human beings—more 
than half the population of Europe.” 
And again he murmurs, “After all, 
what a romance my life has been!” It 
had, indeed; but most, even of the 
mighty, have taken their life for grant- 
ed. At St. Helena, however, he thought 
of the future as much as of the past. 
Now and again he discusses his gener- 
als, or declares in an admirable epi- 
gram that “Talleyrand is sure to die in 
his bed.” But theology had a constant 
interest for him, and he never tired of 
Treading the Bible to his companions. 
Moses he found an “able man,” and 
once he proposed to write his cam- 
paigns. In matters of controversy he 
was by no means orthodox. He object- 
ed to Christianity he said, because it is 
not sufficiently ancient; and then incon- 
sequently declared himself a Moham- 
medan. Another day he is a stern ma- 
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terialist. “Say what you like,” he ar- 
gues with a foretaste of Darwinism, 
“everything is matter, more or less or- 
ganized. When out hunting I had the 
deer cut open, and saw that their inte- 
rior was the same as that of a man. A 
man is only a more perfect being than 
a dog or a tree, and living better. The 
plant is the first link in a chain of which 
man is the last. I know that this is all 
contrary to religion, but it is my opin- 
ion that we are all matter.” It is con- 
trary to religion; but we should not ex- 
pect orthodoxy from the man who kid- 
napped a pope, and who made the 
church an instrument of policy. Yet 
he is not always dogmatic; and another 
day he confesses that “there is so much 
that one does not know, that one can- 
not explain.” Scepticism, indeed, is 
his constant attitude, and no discussion 
with Gourgaud or Bertrand can shift 
him from it. 

His judgment of the English is gen- 
erally favorable. He holds us good sol- 
diers and bad diplomatists. Above all, 
he praises our loyalty. ‘Had I been in 
1815,” he says with justice, “the choice 
of the English as I was of the French, 
I might have lost the battle of Water- 
loo without losing a vote in the Legis- 
lature or a soldier from my ranks. I 
should have won the game.” That is 
not the opinion of a man tortured into 
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hatred and revolt by unspeakable 
meanness. But the strangest trait of 
all is the frankness wherewith he dis- 


cusses his family and his wives. He 
thinks ill of his brothers, and he doesn’t 
think he ever loved anybody, which is 
probably true. On the other hand, he 
hated much, and most of all he hated 
the people, as well he might, having 
witnessed the Revolution. That early 
impression was ineffaceable, and though 
for the moment he adopted the cant of 
the time, the democracy was always 
loathsome to him. Maybe nothing less 
than the Revolution could have opened 
the doors of France to his genius, but it 
was his genius which alone could have 
crushed the fury of the mob. For him- 
self, he regretted his solitary, quiet 
death. It spoiled the scenic effect of 
his life, and no man was ever more 
careful of scenic effect than he. “To 
die at Borodino,” he said, ‘“‘would have 
ibeen to die like Alexander; to be killed 
at Waterloo would have been a good 
death; perhaps Dresden would have 
been better; but no better at Waterloo. 
The love of the people, their regret.” 
He died almost alone, surrounded by a 
few of the mediocrities, whom, as Stud- 
hal says, he always loved. sut it was 
as l’/Empereur that his body entered the 
Invalides, and it is as l’Empereur that 
he will live with the life of the world. 





GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


The intelligence from China as to the 
attitude of the German officers to- 
wards the Chinese is apt to come as a 
shock to humane minds. We can 


scarcely doubt the accuracy of the let- 
ters written by German soldiers which 
show that the commands of the Em- 
peror are being literally carried out in 
China. We all recollect that the Kaiser 


ordered his faithful troops to act as 
the Huns did many centuries ago—not, 
indeed, literally, but in a like spirit. 
This attitude of mind is characteristic, 
we will not say of German, but of 
Prussian politics, which are and have 
been frankly based on the Machiavel- 
lian doctrine of creating the sensation 
of fear. You can rule, said the great 




















German Characteristics. 


Florentine, by affection or by terror; 
if you cannot make use of the former, 
you must use the latter method. 

This doctrine has generally been held 


by the North Germans, and it was 
never more in vogue there than it is 
now. The stern discipline of genera- 
tions has impressed itself on the mind 
and character of the people, and the 
very difficulty involved in making the 
German nation has rendered the fa- 
mous advice of Machiavelli the more 
dear to the German mind. It is, of 
course, a mere truism to say that we 
are all ready to make unusual sacri- 
fices in proportion as the end we have 
in view is the more difficult of attain- 
ment. The end of German unity was 
one specially difficult of attainment. 
For centuries Germany had been as 
truly a “geographical expression” as 
was Italy according to Metternich. 
Germany had been partly a rather 
shadowy Imperial Power, the assumed 
successor of the Roman Empire, partly 
a series of free cities with a very noble 
and splendid civic life, partly a num- 
ber of feudal States, partly ecclesiasti- 
eal principalities. It was divided by 
the Reformation into Protestants and 
Catholics, whose enmity precipitated 
the Thirty Years’ War—a war from the 
terrible effects of which Germany only 
recovered about the middle of our cen- 
tury. The attempt at unity under the 
Confederation fell through owing to the 
opposition of Prussia and Austria, and 
it was not till 1870, after generations 
of incoherence, that a united Germany 
was really made. Such an effort 
seemed, and was, prodigious, and it is 
easy to understand that, when once the 
aim was reached, that aim seemed to 
justify any means. 

Hence it is that the utter lack of Ger- 
man public spirit which (outside the 
Court of Frederick the Great) charac- 
terized the Germany of the last century, 
gave way to the vigorous patriotism 
and #f8ps of our own time. Lessing 
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said quite plainly that he was not a 
patriot. Goethe said that he did not 
know what patriotism meant and was 
glad to be without it. Kant was more 
interested in the French Revolution 
than in anything Prussian. Compare 
this attitude with that of to-day, when 
the sense of German unity and great- 
ness seems to dominate all minds, and 
to have created a megalomania which 
is admittedly a typical German product. 
This feeling has been carried into Ger- 
man political philosophy, where theo- 
ries as to the omnipotence of the State 
have been constructed which are whol- 
ly incompatible with essential ideas of 
human liberty. There can be no ques- 
tion that an ardent faith in Pan-Ger- 
manism, and in the inherent virtues 
and pewers of the German people, is 
now erected into a fundamental belief 
in Germany. 

This sense of German prowess and 
attainment has carried with it many 
inevitable implications. The old Ger- 
many was simple and domestic, the 
new is lavish and _ collectivist—by 
which we do not intend to refer to its 
widespread Socialism, but to the en- 
croachment of its collective over its pri- 
vate life. It is doubtful if any more 
rapid transformation has ever occurred 
in human history than that which has 
changed German life since the Empire. 
Max Miiller told, in a very interesting 
way, the story of his native town, Des- 
sau, in his early days—the simple musi- 
cal parties, the homely gatherings of 
highly cultured people. The Dessau of 
that time, as he admitted, is now prac- 
tically extinct. The huge modern Ger- 
man city with its miles of “flats,” its 
brilliant cafés, its splendid city halls 
and railway stations, has taken its 
place and the old German simplicity of 
life appears to be fading away. Con- 
tentment and, we fear, the old deep 
German piety have declined, and the 
old optimism which showed itself in the 
“classic’”” German philosophy has given 
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place to theories born either of absolu- 
tism or anarchy, but in either case hav- 
ing their root in a materialism un- 
known to the earlier German. This 
materialism has expressed itself with 
immense power, alike in war, trade 
and science, and it is always directed 
by high intelligence. But it has made 
of the typical German a being more re- 
spected than loved, especially when ac- 
companied by the German megalo- 
mania which, extended through the na- 
tion, makes even of a German country 
stationmaster a kind of little Moltke, 
acting as though the whole weight and 
dignity of the Empire rested upon his 
shoulders. 

This produces some external traits 
not very pleasant to the traveller in 
Germany. The officialism of France 
and Italy is counterbalanced by pleas- 
ant personal qualities among the aver- 
age people. Far from entering into the 
official spirit, one is apt to find French 
and Italians often revealing against it 
& resentment as great as one’s own. 
But in Germany the average man iden- 
tifies himself with the average official, 
both conspiring to impress one with 
the idea of a powerful, vast, strident 
Empire. We speak now more especially 
of the Prussian; the South German is a 
different and more human type, not as- 
sociated so closely with dominating 
power. But North and Prussianized 
‘Germany has been so completely under 
the authority of the drill-sergeant, so 
hypnotized by the generations of Ho- 
‘thenzollern influence, that the military 
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and bureaucratic spirit has produced a 
certain “mechanism in mind and mor- 
als” (to use a well-known phrase) 
which is just a little apt to set one’s 
teeth grating. You feel that you are in 
the presence of a great people, of a peo- 
ple worthy of respect as regards the 
material, and, in some ways, the pure- 
ly intellectual, aspects of life. But you 
ask yourself whether that greatness 
has not been dearly bought in respect 
of the lighter side of life, of its affec- 
tions, its pure spontaniety. One is apt 
to recall the famous criticism of Aris- 
totle on Plato; may not an imposing 
uniformity have been achieved at the 
expense of real unity? 

On the other hand, one feels that a 
very strong bond connects German 
with German, in spite of political differ- 
ences. One associates civil war with 
the so-called Latin peoples, and sus- 
pects that, even in the presence of an 
external foe, Frenchman might fly at 
the throat of Frenchman, or Spaniard 
at the throat of Spaniard, in the future 
as in the past. But there is a strong 
cementing power in Germany, there are 
strong leading motives, there is a deep 
underlying affection, made the more 
deep by a sense of past divisions and of 
the immense sacrifices made to bridge 
them over. We expect, therefore, the 
unity of Germany to remain as a solid 
fact, especially when the reign of ma- 
terialism, which has bitten so deep into 
German life, shall have yielded to those 
nobler influences which we associate 
with the homely Germany of the past. 





MAETERLINCK’S LATEST DRAMA. 


“Bluebeard and Aryan, or Useless 
Liberation: a drama in three acts!” 
Such is the title of the latest work of 
the author of “Blind People.” A trans- 


lation from the MS. into German was 


made, and published; the original is to 
appear during the coming winter. The 
reform of theatrical technique, which 
began in the theatre of dolls, is not 
then matured. At any rate, Maeter- 




















linck cares not for theatrical eloquence, 
he cares for something far deeper. Let 
us listen. 
Bluebeard 
sixth wife imto the palace. 
the windows is heard the indignant 
shouting of an invisible crowd. What, 


introduces Aryan, his 
Beneath 


one more? And so beautiful, the most 
beautiful in the country? No, it is too 
much; he has already drawn down too 
many calamities on the surrounding 
country! And this sixth one has cour- 
age....It is true she thinks the 
others still live. 

The indignation of the crowd in- 
creases—but Bluebeard and Aryan en- 
ter the palace. He opens for her all 
his treasures; here are twelve boxes 
arranged according to the signs of the 
Zodiac, each box contains jewels and 
costly fabrics from different countries 
and of different ages. Choose! Ary- 
an is fond of jewels, and chooses—Ro- 
man jewels. 

“The Roman women were beautiful 
and courageous.” She plunges her 
fingers into the jewels and is delight- 
ed. Suddenly she shivers and is sad. 

The sound of sad singing is borne to 
her from the distance. The admirer 
of the Roman women speaks often to 
Bluebeard—Does he love? It seems 
he loves for the first time, for this is 
the first time he has met with such a 
woman. He presses her passionately 
to his breast; she resists and screams. 
Her scream is echoed by another, it is 
the cry of the crowd beneath the win- 
dows of the palace, who, suspecting 
that there is to be another victim, 
threatens, throwing stones. There- 
upon Aryan appears in the doorway— 
she is sweet and strong, and the 
crowd is calmed. 

No, Bluebeard has never before met 
a woman who could dominate spirit 
and body. 

In the second act Aryan appears as 
the liberator. She descends to the cel- 
lar, accompanied by a nurse, who is 
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trembling with fear, and breaks all 
the locks. The sad singing of the 
prisoners sounds ever louder and 
louder. Here they are. Here in the 
cellar, among the numerous pillars 
that support the old ceiling, they lie 
in a darkness that is only brightened 
by the feeble flame of a single lamp. 
There are five of them and they all 
tremble with fear—they answer to her 
call with timid moaning. But Aryan’s 
voice, full of joy, enthusiasm and en- 
ergy, animates them; they approach 
her, and her heart is filled with 
warmth and sadness. Ah! how the 
poor things have suffered! They can- 
not yet believe that they are free! 
They cannot believe that out in the 
world the spring blooms, the light 
shines and the lake smiles. Poor 
things, they have forgotten the sun! 
Forward then, forward! Suddenly 
the light in th» nurse’s hand expires, 
and they can no longer see their way. 
But even in the deepest darkness there 
shines some ray. Whence comes it? 
It comes from yonder, where the wall 
ends and the rock begins. ... A rock 
in the form of an altar, for it is said 
that this was formerly a church. Well, 
then, forward toward the crevice, and 
move away the stones! But the pris- 
oners are overwhelmed with fear. Be- 
yond that rock there is a sea—it will 
flow over them, it will annihilate them! 
Aryan is sad. Poor sisters! Have you 
then grown accustomed to the dark- 
ness. ... “Why did you wish that I 
should free you, if you are so fond of 
the darkness? Why did you weep if 
you were happy?” 

Let us work! ... a few more blows 
and the stone is broken, and the light 
streams in, overflowing with life, 
freedom and delight. 

Third act.—In the hall of the palace, 
the liberated prisoners stand before the 
boxes of jewels, and alas! they are all 
like Eve, who, as Heine says, having 
eaten of the apple of knowledge, 
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stretched forth her arm for a fig-leaf. 
Scarcely has a woman grown up, than 
the first thing she does is to purchase 
a dress. Thus, also, act Bluebeard’s 
liberated wives; they cover nature 
and make her hideous. The one whose 
golden hair shone even in the dark- 
ness, covers it with ribbons; Aryan 
throws them away, in order “to free 
that light once more.” She whose 
shoulders breathe a charm and ask a 
caress, now covers them with silk; an- 
other hides both neck and arms. Ary- 
an accomplishes the work of libera- 
tion; “No wonder,” says she of Blue- 
beard, “had he wished even for a hun- 
dred wives, he had none.” 

Then Bluebeard comes. But ere he 
can enter the palace he must pass that 
wall-like crowd that threatens him. 
The women are frightened and speech- 
less. Aryan alone calls for help and 
begs for mercy. The people bind Blue- 
beard and bring him to the palace—the 
women flee. Aryan alone comes for- 
ward to meet the crowd, and by her 
queen-like mien imposes respect and 

- obedience. And she frees the prisoner, 
whilst the others are only able to la- 
ment. Having freed the man, she 
kisses him and departs. “Where?” 
asked the other women. “Far away 
yonder, where I am still needed. Who 
among you will go with me? None, 
although the door is open, and beyond 
it there is freedom, and _ the bright 
light of the silver stars?” 

They look at her with indifference, 
the “woman of the North” alone 
throws herself on her bosom and thus 
remains. Then the door of the palace 
is closed—behind Aryan. 

Such is the drama written with ex- 
treme simplicity, and full of strong 
emotions. It possesses great poetical 
beauties, all fresh and simple as field 
flowers. 

The poet's relation to nature is mag- 
nificent. For a long time he has felt 


her slightest tremors and heard her 
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most secret whispers, but, strange to 
say, he has drawn from her only sad 
sounds, at times threatening and full 
of despair, as in “The Blind Men” and 
“The Uninvited Guest.” 

This time nature spoke to him, her 
language thrilled through him, awak- 
ing warm, joyful, passionate sounds, 
voices of the worship of nature. Here 
nature is a god, deliverance, happiness. 
As her light penetrates the darkness, 
the poet is intoxicated, and his words 
become an inspired hymn. 

Aryan (when the light enters the pris- 
on): “I can see nothing. I cannot open 
my eyes, for long strings of pearis 
strike against my eyelids. I know not 
what flows in on me . . . is it Heaven, 
or sea? Is it the wind or the world? 
My ‘air is a stream of light. I see 
nothing, but I hear everything; thou- 
sands of rays strike on my ears...” 

Such hymns sang the ancient mys- 
tics, in honor of life. This whole poem 
is devoted to light, every symbol there- 
in quivers with light. 

For Bluebeard is the personification 
of all men. He sought a woman, and 
he found but feeble figures, covering 
and disfiguring their bodies, not cover- 
ing their souls—for they had none. 
Consequently, he threw them into 
Gothic prisons, that cover the vision of 
the world with the remains of altars, 
beyond which there may be _ sea, or 
heaven—or infinity. At length things 
change. “The crowd,” sometime invis- 
ible, begins to rebel against this state 
of affairs. Above it stands the figure 
of a woman, simple and great, and 
Bluebeard immediately offers her his 
hand. She is fond of jewels, she loves 
a beautiful life, but drawing from the 
treasury of her great soul, she carries 
gifts also to others. The ideal women 
to her are the Roman women, “beauti- 
ful and courageous.” She enters the 
dark prison, despite the superstitious 
fear of the nurse, despite lack of will 
and childish weakness; she breaks the 

















stones of the ancient altars, and ad- 
mits the light, the light... . 

Being unable to see that some spirit- 
ual revolution is already taking place, 
the crowd seizes Bluebeard, in whom 
it recognizes only an oppressor, una- 
ware of the fact that he himself has 
suffered deeply. Simple-minded, mer- 
ciless, although generous, crowd! It 
humiliates itself before a woman, who 
comes bringing light; and she dresses 
Bluebeard’s wounds, and leaves him 
amongst the women. Have they un- 
derstood the experiments of the past? 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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Do they know that salvation lies in 
imitating the virtues of the Roman 
women, who united courage with clear, 
unveiled beauty? 

The poet doubts. The liberated prison- 
ers rushed to the boxes full of glitter- 
ing jewels and costly stuffs; they re- 
mained with the man who, to them, 
was an executioner, and they left their 
liberator, their good genius, alone—in 
solitude. 

It is thus one may interpret Maeter- 
linck’s last symbols. 

8. C. de Soissons. 





WEAKNESS. 


He was not strong enough to break away 

From ignorant bonds which hinder men and blind; 
To snap the prison-bars of yesterday, 

Or curb the natural follies of mankind. 


Nature and Beauty called to him, but here 
Old thoughts and aspirations bound him still— 
Abortive hopes, and dreams confused and sere, 
Darkened the vague horizon of his will. 


Literature. 











Part of Eternal Beauty—crowned with light— 

A thought of God—even thus and thus his soul 
Conceived itself—but subtle hands of night 

Wove webs of shadow and obscured the whole. 


He heard the ages calling, and the skies 
And mountains, and, to greet him, song on song 
Of déathless poets crowned with music rise— 
Yet swooned ’midst clashing chords of right and wrong. 


Once, rising on wide wings of song, he grew 
Strong for a moment, but the accustomed chain 
Of sterile weakness round about him drew 
And dragged him helpless to the earth again. 


Margaret Sackville. 
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Dr. Josiah Strong’s “Religious Move- 
ments for Social Betterment” (The Ba- 
ker & Taylor Co.) is a succinct account 
of institutional churches.Christian asso- 
ciations and other modern forms of 
activity which combine the religious 
and social motives. 


Josiah Flynt and Francis Walton are 
joint authors of the “Powers that 
Prey,” published by McClure, Phillips 
& Co. The predatory powers referred 
to are, as might be guessed, gamblers 
and other social parasites, who live 
upon the community. Josiah Flynt, as 
is generally known, is the pen name of 
J. Frank Willard, and Francis Walton 
conceals the identity of a college pro- 
fessor who is deeply interested in so- 
cial problems. 

Here is a pleasing anecdote from the 
latest volume of Mr. Hare’s autobio- 
graphical reminiscences :— 


I went to luncheon at Lady Cas- 
tletown’s; she was not come in from 
church, but I went up into the draw- 
ing-room. A good-looking, very smart 
young lady was sitting there, with her 
back to the window, evidently 
waiting also. After a pause, I made 
some stupid remark to her about heat, 
or cold, &c. She looked at me, and 
said, “That is a very commonplace re- 
mark. I’ll make a remark. If a wom- 
an does not marry she is nobody at 
all, nothing at all in the world; but if 
a man marries at all he is an absolute 
fool.” I said, “I know who you are; no 
one but Miss Rhoda Broughton would 
have said that.” And it was she. 


Professor Ira N. Hollis of Harvard 
University has written the history of 
“The Frigate Constitution” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) with a fulness of detail 
which makes his volume equivalent to 


a sketch of the whole period when the 
American navy was under sail. The 
reader of his narrative, which even 
landsmen will find one of absorbing in- 
terest, will gain from it a clear idea of 
the conditions under which the Ameri- 
can navy originated and in which it 
found its early development, and also 
of the stirring history which it helped 
to make. Written con amore, out of a 
full professional knowledge and an 
abounding enthusiasm, this history of 
“Old Ironsides” quickens the pulse like: 
a tale of adventure. 


The Rev. Dr. William Newton Clarke 
dedicates his “A Study of Christian 
Missions” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) to 
“the pastors of America;” and to them 
doubtless the book makes its first ap- 
peal. But it would be a pity if it were 
not also to fall into the hands of lay- 
men of all denominations, for it pre- 
sents not only the missionary character 
and motive of Christianity, but recog- 
nizes the present crisis and the imme- 
diate needs of the mission cause, and is. 
at once a source of information and in- 
spiration. It is just, well-considered 
and illuminating. 


Mrs.-Richmond Ritchie, Thackeray’s 
daughter, in a paper in The Cornhill 
Magazine, tells of a character called 
Fairy Hopstick, whom Thackeray cre- 
ated as a rival fairy to the Fairy Black- 
stick, and who appears in the manu- 
script of “The Rose and the Ring,” but 
of whom there is no mention in the 
book itself. This fairy used to wheedle 
and flatter and tell lies, and she hated 
the Fairy Blackstick, under whose sin- 
cere glances she seemed to shrivel up 
and disappear altogether. There is a 
picture of Hopstick dwindling and 

















dwindling under the gaze of Blackstick, 
and Mrs. Ritchie still remembers see- 
ing the gold pen emphasizing the lines 
of the shadows that brought out Hop- 
stick’s malevolent glare, as she van- 
ished in bilious spite. 


“The Story of Nineteenth Century 
Science,” as told by Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, M.D. (Harper & Bros.), is a rapid 
and graphic survey, “popular” without 
being patronizing, of the great achieve- 
ments and discoveries of the century in 
the departments of astronomy, palzon- 
fology, geology, meteorology, physics, 


chemistry, biology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, scientific medicine and ex- 
perimental psychology. Separate 


chapters are given to each of these sci- 
ences, and the volume closes with a 
brief consideration of some unsolved 
scientific problems. There are nu- 
merous portraits and personal sketches 
of the leaders in research in all these 
different fields, and a thorough index 
adapts the book to convenient refer- 
ence. Dr. Williams has done extremely 
well a very useful and inspiring bit of 
work. 


The third volume of Professor Elisha 
Gray’s series on “Nature’s Miracles” is 
devoted to Electricity and Magnetism, 
and it gives a practical and popular ex- 
position, in the simplest terms, of elec- 
trical and magnetic phenomena. It is 
a fascinating book, crowded with clear 
descriptions of the fruits of modern 
science in these departments, of which 
most of us are content to make daily 
use, without pausing long to consider 
how marvellous they are, or to how 
great an extent they have revolution- 
ized the conditions of existence. It is 
a real service which Professor Gray 
renders in these volumes—each of 


which is independent of the others—and 
they may be commended to readers 
young or old. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 
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Those fortunate ones who learned to 
love “Le Petit Chose” first in the orig- 
inal will take a generous as well as a 
selfish delight in the translation of this 
idyl, as it comes from Little, Brown & 
Co., in their new edition of Daudet’s 


works. Wearing gracefully its quaint 
Anglicized title, “Little What’s-His- 
Name,” with an attractive binding in 
blue and gold, and a clear page that 
fascinates the attention, the outward 
appearance of this first favorite is all 
that could be desired. The translation, 
by Jane Minot Sedgwick, shows both 
vigor and delicacy. It is matter for 
congratulation that so worthy a render- 
ing of this classic is at hand for the 
many who still feel less at home with 
Daudet in French than in English. The 
volume contains also that simple and 
charming little story, “La Belle Niver- 
naise.” 


A strong, devout and closely-rea- 
soned statement of “The Scientific 
Evidences of Revealed Religion” is 
contained in the volume _ bearing 
that title, in which are published 
the lectures delivered in 1900 on 
the Bishop Paddock foundation, 
in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, by the Rev. Charles Woodruff 
Shields, D.D., professor of the Har- 
mony of Science and Revealed Religion 
in Princeton University. Astronomy, 
geology and anthropology are the sci- 
ences which Professor Shields lays un- 
der tribute in this volume for evidence 
in support of revealed religion; and he 
purposes in a later volume to present 
similar evidences from the sciences of 
psychology, sociology and comparative 
religion and from the philosophical sci- 
ences. There is need of just such a re- 
statement as this, by a well-equipped 
and conservative theologian, of the ar- 
guments for religion which rest on sci- 
entific foundations. Professor Shields 
possesses the first requisite for a clear 








style, which is clear thinking; and his 
work, although it will compel thought 
from the reader, will well repay it. 
Charles Scribner's Sons publish the 
volume. 


Among several hitherto unpublished 
letters, written by Lowell to E. A. 
Duyckinck, which are published in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, is one which shows Lowell in a 
very pleasant light. It appears that 
Cornelius Mathews, author of some 
long since forgotten poems, had criti- 
cized Lowell sharply, and Lowell retali- 
ated in the “Fable for Critics” with a 
little fling at Mathews which was not 
very ill-natured. But the recollection 
of it disturbed Lowell, and some six 
years afterwards he wrote to Duy- 
ckinck thus: 


There is something I have often had 
upon my heart to say to you, and I 
will say it here. I mean about my 
quarrel with Mr. Mathews. I knew 
that he had done me a great injustice 
about a matter very trifling in itself. 
{ knew that he had assailed me in 
print, and I retaliated, as I would not 
do now. The traditions of literary ani- 
mosities would justify all I did and 
more, but my heart has never justified 
it, and I have been sorry for it more 
times than I can think of since. But 
when I wrote the “Fables for Critics,” 
I had no thought of publishing it. The 
greater part of it was written in a week 
and for my own amusement. I was 
full of animal spirits and thoughtless, 
and so it all came about. I know that 
these repentances are the rods for our 
youthful indiscretions, and that it is our 
penance that we can never recall what 
we have done. But at least I feel bet- 
ter for having said I did wrong, and 
for holding out my hand at length for 
reconciliation. It goes against my pride 
a little, and so much the better, 


From an interesting collection of 
popular misquotations, collected by the 
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Pall Mall Gazette, the following speci- 
mens are taken,—the misquotation, in 
each case, coming first, and then the 
correct rendering: 


“The tongue is an unruly member.”— 
—“But the tongue can no man tame; 
it is an unruly evil.’”’ (James iii, 8.) 

“Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins.”—“‘Charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins.” (1 Peter iv, 8. Rev. Vers.: 
“Love covereth a multitude of sins.’’) 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.”—“A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.” (Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
Misquoters are hereby given notice 
that Pope was a man of intelligence, 
and did not write nonsense.) 

“A man convinced against his will 
Will hold the same opinion still.”—‘He 
that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still.” (Butler. Hudibras. 
Part III. Butler also was a man of 
intelligence.) 

“Make assurance doubly  sure.”— 
“Make assurance double sure.” (“Mac- 
beth.” Act IV, Sec. 1.) 

“Benedict the married man.” should 
be “Benedick the married man.” (“Much 
Ado About Nothing.’’) 

“Falleth as the gentle dew.”—“Drop- 
peth as the gentle rain.” (“Merchant of 
Venice.” Act IV, Se. 1.) 

“The man that hath no music in his 
soul.",—“The man that hath no music 
in himself.” (Ibid. Act V, Se. 1.) 

“Falls like Lucifer Never to rise 
again.”—“Falls like Lucifer Never to 
hope again.” (“Henry VIII.” Act. III, 
Se. 2.) 

“Thick as autumn leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.”—“Thick as autumnal leaves 
that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, Book I.) 

“Fresh fields and pastures new.”— 
“Fresh woods and pastures new.” (Mil- 
ton, Lycidas.) 

“Just cause and impediment.”— 
“Cause or just impediment.” (Book of 
Common Prayer.) 

“The even tenour of their way.”— 
“The noiseless tenour of their way.” 
(Gray’s Elegy.) 











